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Holidays and Coke and 1 
presents and parties and \ 
holidays and Coke and toys ^ 
and turkey and holidays | 
and Coke and friends and t 
family and holidays | 
and Coke and stockings I 
and snowballs... I 


Coca-Cola has the taste 
you never get tired of. 
Coke after Coke after Coke 





The incomparable Nikon F Single-Lens Reflux 
used by mure professionals than any other 
Key to the world's most comprehensive T'inim 
system. The earnest camera for the man in 
earnest about photography Prices start at $306. 

The new Nikkormat FTN Single-lens Reflex 
with self-compensating thru-the-lens meter 
system. A distinguished member of the Nikon 
family. Uses the same superlative lenses and 
accessories as the Nikon F. For the man on thi' 
way up Prices start at under $270. 



The Nikonos Amphibian 35 takes pictures under 
water to depths of 160 feet without a housing. 
Waterproof, corrosion-resistant, impervious to 
heat, cold, mildew, fungus— virtually indestruc- 
tible. Under $160 with f2-5 lens. 

The Nikon Super Zoom-8 Automatic Movie 
Camera with powered 5-time f1.8 zoom lens; 
automatic thru-the-lens exposure control: thru- 
the-lens focusing and viewing, variable speeds; 
rcmotecontrol : single frame: battert' operation 
and, most ot all, Nikon cjuality. Under $270. 


OTHER ■CCX^DIES' FOR IHE NIKON MAN 
The Nikkormat Aulofocus Slide Projector with 
ultra-sharp Nikkor lens; new brilliant Q-l lamp: 
automatic, manual and remote operation with 
rotary and straight trays; retractable power 
cord; completely self-contained Under $180 
The new Nikon U Itra-Compact Prism B inoculars 
in 3 magnifications {6x18, 7x21 and 8x24), all 
equally bright, lightweight and attractive. As 
bright in daylight and as sharp as the brightest 
glasses you can buy. Prices start at under $50. 


While the spirit of holiday giving is with you — how about yourself? See your Nikon dealer, or write for further information 
Nikon division/Ehrenreich Photo-Optical Industries, Inc , Carden City, New York 11530 (In Canada: Anglophoto, Ltd , P.Q.) 
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Next week 

BOSTON'S BOLD BRU/NS. 
led by Bobby Orr. are Ihc won- 
ders of a mad hockey season. 
Pete Axihelm lells why ihey arc 
patsies no more, and the color 
camera records spirited action. 


SHOOTtNQ DEBUTS of Cal- 
sin Murphy and Rick Mouni 
are the features of college bas- 
ketball's first week. Murphy's 
Niagara has an easy game, but 
Mount's Purdue meets UCLA. 


STAGE TWO in the heavy- 
weight elimination tournament 
begins as Oscar Bonavena and 
Jimmy EJlis meet in4.ou«villc. 
Mark Kramcovers the bout be- 
tween the two heavy punchers. 


PERMISSION IS STRICTLY PROHIBITED. 
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LETTER EROM 


Occasionally during a hectic Sunday 
night — which is when we start putting 
this magazine to bed each week — Se- 
nior Editor Jeremiah Tax will look up 
wearily from a tangled caption, or a 
story that is too long to fit but too 
good to cut, and sigh, ‘'Ah, to be a 
writer again. Editors never have any 
fun.” 

Then he will run his hand through 
his crew cut, which has streaks of 
youthful black through the gray to 
remind him of his writing days, and 
proclaim solemnly that he is going 



back to writing basketball. His procla- 
mation does not stand for long. He 
remembers too well those early basket- 
ball issues, and the memories, though 
fond, arc also painful. Jerry wrote ond 
edited every basketball article in those 
special issues by himself, a far cry from 
this week's issue, for which Tax had 
the services of Staff Writers Joe Jares 
and Curry Kirkpatrick, Writer-Report- 
er Herman Weiskopf. Reporter John 
Rodgers and a nationwide network of 
stringers. He remembers the trips, and 
the long phone conversations and the 
letters. Every day there were letters 
from coaches, scouts, fans with inside 
information on how good Scholastic 
U. was going to be. It wasn't all work 
and no play, of course. Take the time 
George Mikan decided it would be 
great to stuff Jerry through the basket 
at Madison Square Garden. Since Jer- 
ry is only S'b' and 145 pounds, the 
6' 10" Mikan almost succeeded. 

The trips were long and the Sat- 
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urday night writing sessions even lon- 
ger. Nevertheless, Jerry produced some 
of the finest basketball articles of the 
day, and as a writer and an editor he 
played a significant part in what might 
be called the nationalization of college 
basketball. Pete Newell, athletic direc- 
tor of the University of California and 
U.S. Olympic basketball coach in 
1960, says, “Before Jerry and Sporis 
Illusi rat ED came on the scene, college 
basketball was mostly a local concern. 
But when SI started putting out scout- 
ing reports on teams all over the na- 
tion, people in California became in- 
terested in how West Virginia was 
doing, and vice versa.” 

While editors like Tax usually don't 
have much fun on Sunday nights, they 
do draw pride and satisfaction from 
originating, planning and developing 
stories, selecting the pictures, approv- 
ing the layouts, even editing— and it is 
their background as writers that gives 
them the insight needed to do the job 
the way it should be done. But I am 
happy to say that our editors — and 
Jerry is a prime example— do not rely 
only on what and how it happened in 
the past, when they were in the field. 
They are open to new ideas and pro- 
cedures. Take, for example, our cover 
story on the case of the 12-foot basket 
7S). 

In some basketball circles mere men- 
tion of the 1 2-foot basket is considered 
treasonous, but Jerry went into the 
subject with an open mind and arrived 
at the conclusion; the baskets should 
be raised. 

"What (he i2-foot basket does." 
argues Jerry, “is put the game back 
into the same proportions that it had 
when it was invented. The good big 
man still has an advantage over the 
good little man, but at least they will 
both be shooting the basket instead 
of one man just dropping it in." 

And maybe, just maybe, Jerry had 
it in the back of his mind that the 
next time some giant has a notion to 
stuff him through the hoop, the giant 
had better be 8'I0'. 
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Koblee reports on The Check Uprising 

...an<l <lcsigii!i a (rim slip-on to match. 


Never before has the check come on so strong, 
b^xploded and mini sizes— blocks— plaids — 
overplaids — what-have-you. For Fall, the with- 
it wardrobe includes the wooly windowpane 
check jacket, the neat tattcrsall chock shirt. 
{And a great new match for checks, the woven 
club tie.) On the ground; the Banner by Roblee, 
a sharp, tasseled wing-tip slip-on in soft, smooth 
leather. Shown in Iri.sh Coffee. Also in Jet 
Black. A style-setter — and a buy! 
For name of dealer, write 
Brown Shoe Company, 
St. Louis. Missouri. 





Giro one to your son this Christmas. Someday he’ii pass it on to yonr grandson. 

What a fine watch is to a young man at graduation, 
a Remington 22 is to a boy at Christmas. 

A gift to be exclaimed over a little and used a lot. ' " i 

Treated with care and handled with respect. 

And someday passed on to another generation. 

That's why we don't build our 22'8 to sell cheap. ' 

Webuildthemtowearwell. ^ 

That's why our new 580 series bolt-actions have ' 

six locking lugs where many have just one. 

That's why our Nylon 66 automatic has an 
action that’s virtually jam-proof. (And a stock that's 
guaranteed never to warp or crack.) 

That's why the RK-W wood finish on our deluxe . 

572 pump and 552 automatic Is tougher and handsomer ,• » / 

than you'll find on many custom big-game rifles. ■ ■ 

And that’s why Remington 22'8 are made for keeps. y / // / 


flemington Armf Company, Inc.. Srldgoport. Conn. 06802. 
In Canada; Remington Anna of Canada Limited. 

'Fair Trade pricea In atatea having Fair Trade lawa. 

Pricea aubject to change without notice. 



1-Mk ^ 


6995 * 1 

■P^9S- ^ 

^^^ 695 * j 

I^^^L-.OGei!>UBCK C 






GENERAL ELECTRIC'S 

precision 
quality- 

INTERCHANGEABLE 
POWER TOOLS 


NOW IN A COMPLETE KIT! 


Precision Quality at Popuiar 
Prices. General Electric's unique 
concept iets you give—or own— a 
whole set of precision power tools 
at considerable savings. Because 
one Power Unit drives four differ- 
ent tool heads, plus Lawn Trimmer 
and Hedge and Shrub Trimmer 
Meads. Change the head, and you 
have another complete precision 
power tool— without buying another 
motor. No compromise. No fum- 
bling. Each head Is specially de- 
signed, geared and balanced for 
its job. It meshes instantly with the 
Power Unit . . . driven by a % hp. 
3 amp. General Electric motor- 
more powerful than most other 
household tools. Choice of Single- 
Speed or Variable-Speed Power 
Unit. 


Kit includes; 

• All-metal box 

• Power Unit 

• Sabre Saw Head 

• Drill Head 

• Orbital Sander Head 

• Additional workshop accesso- 
ries: 10 high-speed drill bits; 9 
sheets sandpaper: 2 helper han- 
dles; 3 Sabre Saw blades; chuck 
key; chuck wrench: rip circle 
guide; adapter plug. Available 
with single-speed or variable- 
speed power unit. (Variable- 
Speed kit also includes 2 screw- 
driver bits). 

Also— General Electric Power Tools 
may be purchased separately. All 
tool heads are interchangeable- 
made to fit both the Single-Speed 
and Variable-Speed Power Units. 


A COMPLETELY 
PORTABLE WORKSHOP! 




Power Drill. Jacobs chuck. Double re- 
duction high-impact-resistant gears for 
durability. 900 rpm rating. 'A" Power Drill 
tool head (1800 rpm rating) also available. 


Precision Sabre Saw. Unique design gives 
perfect up-front visibility . . . greater ac- 
curacy. Adjusts for bevel, straight or flush 
cutting. Built-in sawdust blower. 



Powerful Orbital Sander. Special design 
gives exceptionally fine balance. ..allows 
flush-to-watl and in-corner sanding. Handy 
screw-type take-up clamps for sandpaper. 


II your store does not have Ger>eral Electric Power Tools, wrile us lor name of nearest dealer. Mr. A. Stewart, General Electric Company, l2dS Boston Avenue, 

Bridgeport, Connecticut 06602 

General Electric Company, Housewares Olvlsion, Bridgeport. Conn. 06602 

^a^ress fs Our Moit /mporfanf T^duef 

GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Coupon for directors and board members. As a 

responsible member of the Board you of course know that 
you are accountable for the Board’s actions. But do you 
know that you may also be held individually liable? 

Now you can get coverage for all your directorships 
in one policy. 

Maybe you need the coupon? 



TO THE ST. PAUL INSURANCE COMPANIES 


I’m interested in your new Director’s 
Liability Policy. I understand that this 
unique policy insures me as an individual 
(except for the company in which I am an 
officer) . Since you are the only insur- 
ance company writing this new policy^ I 
guess I’ll have to talk to your man.* 


THE ST. PAUL 

INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Serving you around the world. . . around the tlock 
St. Paul Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
St. Paul Mercury Insurance Company 
Weslerri Lite Insurance Compariy 
St. Paul. Minnesota 5&I02 


Rather call than mail? 
Clip this as a 
reminder, and see the 
yellov/ pages for our 
agents and brokers. 


•Sorry, not for sale everywhere, yet. 




Give 

the world’s best 


Johnnie Wklker Red 

(The Smooth Scotch) 


flOriLeO IN SCOTWNP. BUCNOeo SCOTCH WHISKT. 86.8 PftOOf »MPOftfeO BT CAN*CA C08P . 
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Sorry, 

we flunked the 
balloon test 


with balloons, our new portable Color TV will 
make the featherweight class. You can't win 
all. 


But it wins every other comparison test with 
(ahem) flying colors. 

It's the first color portable built Inside and out to 
take the jolts and jars of the portable people. And 
that means putting In the extras instead of taking 
off a few ounces. 




So we bonded high tensile strength steel bands to 
the new Toshiba Color TV picture tube for extra 
ruggedness. Rare earth phosphors added new color 
brilliance to the 117 sq. in. rectangular picture. 

We replaced tubes with 21 Toshiba solid state 
devices for new color TV reliability. (We modestly 
claim to be the world’s largest manufacturer of 
transistors and diodes and we put our best ones in 
our color set.) 

The toughest portable color TV you can buy? Yes. 
The lightest? No. But with a new big screen picture 
so real it can capture the gleam in baby blue eyes 
. . . you can't have everything. 

See Toshiba . . . famed in 130 lands for quality . . . 
and you'll know there is something new and better in 
ColorTV. It’s specially made for the portable people. 
Are you one of them? 


THE INTERNATIONAL ONE 





The Safety Shaver. 

It took the 
sting out of shaving. 


Considering" we make our living- mak> 
ing shavers it pains us to admit this— but quite 
frankly, shaving can often be a pain in the face. 

We know that many men are afraid of 
the afteredects of shaving: 

That 11 A.M. blah feeling in the cheeks. 
Tlie burning sensation in tlie chin. Irritation 
written all over the neck. 

Tlie fact is. too many shaving instru- 
ments ai-e just too close for comfort. And some 
are just too comfortable to be close. 

We can discuss this problem with can- 
dor (the safest thing would be to keep quiet 
about it), becau.se we think we’ve licked it. 
With Tlie Safety Dial. 



With this dial, you’ll 
never be afraid to shave 
again. 

Because with this 
dial, you can raise and 
lower tlie .shaving heads 
to four different comfort 
C i- * TV I positions. 

IhehafetyD.al. it works like this : 

When the shaver heads are dialed up 
or down, The Safety Combs (which remain sta- 
tionary) expose exactly the right amount of 
cutting surface for your particular kind of 
face— lettingin all of the whiskersandkeeping 
out all of the skin. 

There are thousands of types of faces. 
We’ve narrowed them down to four. 

Say you have a baby face. So you set 
the dial at SI where the head will baby your 
face. ( Without sacrificing closeness. ) 

And should you have a face tough as 
nails, you set The Safety Dial at S-J. 

For the in-between faces, we’ve got 
your number as well. 

The numbers system also works for the 
various parts of your face. Your mustache is 
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tougher than your chin. Your neck more ten- 
der than your cheeks. So you can custom dial 
a neck or a cliin or a cheek or a mustache. 



The Safety Combs. 


Wlien you’re finished with your face, 
turn the dial to trim and straighten out your 
•sidebin-ns with the bigge.st ti-i?nmer in the 
business. 

One turn and the head pops up to the 
clean po.sition. Pffft. And that’s it. 

This Christmas give the shaver that 
gives peace of face. The KEMixciTON Seleciro 
shaver with The Safety Dial and Safety Combs. 

You’ll find it really clicks. 


RE/\AlN(aTON 

I kccinc ■mcciport.conn 





The DieHard 
fights the 
common cold 


At zero degrees (ugh) your 
battery has only 40% of its 
normal power. Yet your car's 
starter needs two to three times 
the juice to do the job. 

A huge current drain on a 
cold, cold battery is like kicking 
a friend when he's down. It can 
drop a fellow's voltage. 

Enter Sears new DieHard— 
the super high voltage battery. 

It thinks 0® is sweater weather. 

In the 3 critical power standards 
established by the Society of 
Automotive Engineers, the 
DieHard when compared with 
other batteries of its size is ; 

First in reserve power- 
ampere hour capacity. 

First in indicated cranking 
time— the number of minutes it 
provides 1 50 amperes at 0° F. 

First in cranking speed- 
voltage at 5 seconds with 1 50 


ampere draw at 0® F. 

the reason is simple. 

The DieHard is bigger. Not on 
the outside. On the inside. 

Its new polypropylene case is 
not only 60% stronger at 0®, the 
walls are more than 50% thinner 
than the usual thick, heavy 
rubber battery walls. So there’s 
more room inside for more acid 
and bigger plates— the things 
that determine a battery's 
strength. 

There is no other car battery of 
its size that will deliver so much 
power as the DieHard. And it's 
backed by a 60-month, no-fine- 
print guarantee. When Sears 
guarantees. Sears guarantees. 

There are over 2000 places 
you can buy the DieHard. 

They're all Sears, Roebuck and 
Co. stores. You can Charge It on 
your Sears Revolving Charge. 


The Sears 5-year guarantee : 
"Free replacement within 
90 days of purchase if 
battery proves defective. After 
90 days we replace the 
battery, if defective, and charge 
you only for the period of 
ownership, based on the 
regular price less trade-in at 
the time of return, 
prorated over number of 
months of guarantee." 

The DieHard 
America's most powerful 
car battery 

Sold only at Sears, $27.95 with trade. in. 


Sears 


You can't do better than Sears. 


The DieHard is so new it's available in Group 24 only. This size fits most Chevrolets, Chryslers. Dodges. Plymouths. Studebakers. many Oldsmobiles and Pontiacs. 
all Ramblers and Willys. Soon it will be available in all popular sizes. Sears carries a complete line of other fine batteries as well, in a wide range of prices. 




TIME CAPSULES 


are as fascinating as . . . 

Joe Louis, Douglas MacArthur, 
Charlie Chaplin, Herbert Hoover, 
Charles Lindbergh, Red Grange, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, Tito, 
Brenda Frazier, Albert Einstein, 
Dr. Jonas Salk, Sinclair Lewis, 
Tarzan, Calvin Coolidge, Jane, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, Cheetah, 
Steamboat Willie, Chiang Kai-shek, 
Al Capone, J.R Morgan, II Duce, 
Albie Booth, Ty Cobb, Citation, 
Walter Reuther, Nasser, Mae West, 
Adlai Stevenson, Humphrey Bogart, 
Helen Wills, Babe Ruth, Pope John, 
Ernest Hemingway, Joe DiMaggio, 
Gandhi, King Farouk, Connie Mack, 
Dag Hammarskjdid, G. David Schine, 
John L. Lewis, and all the rest of 
the colorful characters who have 
sung, danced, laughed, wept, loved, 
fought, suffered, and masqueraded 
upon the stage that has been 
America and the world since 1923. 
These, and the countless others 
who have been the tyrants, the 
clowns, the heroes, and the artists, 
are included in TIME CAPSULES, a 
new series of books condensed from 
TIME Magazine. Each volume covers 
a year, excerpting the original arti- 
cles. Indexed for easy reference. 



TIME CAPSULES.. • a new series of books 
condensed from the 
pages of TIME Magazine... 
consist of more than 230 pages 
of text and iiiustrations. 

$ 1.65 in paperback wherever 

books and magazines are sold, 
(hardcover, $3.95) 

TIME-LIFE BOOKS-RpckefBlIer Center. N.Y. 10020 




Kforegold 


More gold 


More gold 


More gold 


More gold 


Vou wen't be aware-of tl^'actra gold. At first, we i^ake it ' V' phis. And ebmetunes that ^usis 

After you’ve w(xn the watch a or so you’ll u much as yo percent mace. And that goes fix 
noti^ it, tbot^. Because tl^ case will probably . all thb gold ca^ we mahe. £^teen lofat .fbur' 
be as smooth and bright as the day it was new. teen karat tvfaatever, . - ^ - 

That's bMause we do something to a gc4d case . This way, die case will stand up to a bt of 
a lot of watch companies don't . wear look good as time goes by. We diink it 

You 6ee,'iftbe amount a gold case needs is ”z,” makes a good case for a Bul6va. 

Frwn'th* AmbMuSor Cell«etMn..l7 Ivwala. ISt^nW. AutonMtic. Wt S fpreot vAimi cm*, etown and oyMal ara intact tsOO. 
•utewa Vihtah company. Inc., Naw VPrtc, 'nHopCo, Bianna, MAan. London, Frankfurt. Hone Kons. W967 




Meet the 
sports games 
you play like 
a 


New 3M Sports Ciames can turn 
atiyone into a pro. whether you're a 
natural athlete ora born loser. Invite 
your friends to join the action as 
these pro games come alive right in 
your own living room. 

Suddenly you’re the quarterback, 
baseball manager, golf pro or jockey, 
playing “the games for all seasons”: 
Winter golf, summer football, baseball 
on rainy days and horse racing at 
midnight. The results arc based on 
slalislics from real pro games. To score, 
you think and play like a pro. Hut 
you've got a sporting chance to hccu 
the pros! Each 3M Brand Sports Game 
comes in a sturdy, vinyl-covered carrying 
case that opens up into a playing field. 

So join the leisure league of new 
3M Sports Games — at gift and 
department 


Play ball! Big League Baseball makes 
you the manager. Choose your lineup, 
call the pitches, decide when to hit and 
when to take, etc. 

With strategy and 
luck you'll win ! 


Hut-2-hike! Pro Football is 
played by official rules. The 
action moves up and down 
field as you call the play.s. 
Figure results with game’s 


They re off! Win, Place and Show makes 
you an owner. h.indicapper, jockey, bettor. 
Figure the odds; take your chances. Idea is 
to become wealthy, and it's all tax free! 


Fore! Thinking Man’s Coif features 18 of 
the most famous holes in the U.S. Play 
includes club selection, wind, distance 
and direction, With skill, you break par! 


P.S. Besides Sports Games, 3M also 
brings you ten games of skill and 
strategy, designed for adults and alert 
youngsters: famous 3M Bookshelf 
Games. Each comes in a compact 
Icathcr-likc case. And all ten make a 
handsome set of volumes for your 
bookshelf. If you've got a bookshelf 
. . . you've got a game room. 
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POLITICAL FOOTBALL 

Whatever the feelings in Washington 
about football, a leftist Argentine writ- 
er. Juan Jos6 Sebreli. has declared that 
he believes ‘"it educates the masses for 
passivity, for nonaction and for non- 
participation in public life." Sebreli 
says — and he is talking principally of 
soccer — that such games are used as 
imperialist tools “to keep the people 
submerged in the primitive and elemental 
emotionalism which characteriaes hu- 
manity's infantile stage." He points to 
the killing of Argentine-born Che Gue- 
vara in neighboring Bolivia a few days 
before a Buenos Aires soccer team won 
the world club title in Montevideo. Sc- 
breli says, “When the news broke that 
Guevara had been shot no one here in 
his fatherland took to the streets or in- 
deed lifted a finger. After the soccer vic- 
tory in Montevideo thousands of fans 
appeared in the streets here to celebrate." 
And when the victorious soccer players 
arrived home the police, who 'vere at 
the airport to impose some kind of con- 
trol over the crowds, were roundly ap- 
plauded by the fans. "It is incredible." 
Sebreli declares, “that a crowd made 
up mostly of workers, who must have 
been cudgeled by the cops at one lime 
or other, will applaud them when they 
appear on the scene as fans. A mass cul- 
ture has been molded by soccer and 
radio, and because of this I believe work- 
ers' uprisings no longer are possible. 

"Mussolini. Hitler and even the se- 
nile Retain were promoters of sports, 
and their example has been followed by 
most of today's world leaders. Monopo- 
listic. capitalistic and fascist regimes use 
it as a means of psychological control 
of the masses by means of conditioned 
reflexes." 

SORE 

Dr. Barbara Moore, the 63-year-old 
British fitness fanatic who walked across 
the U.S. a few years ago, attempted to 
break the world's non-stop walking 
record of 155 miles a fortnight ago on a 


specially laid-out course in Colchester. 
She challenged four British army para- 
chutists to match strides with her. Three 
of the men soon dropped out, but when 
Dr. Moore quit after 80 miles (she said 
a drink given her by a "well-wisher" 
was poisoned), the fourth man. Staff 
Sgt. Louis Gibson, marched on. 

Dr. Moore appealed to the army to 
stop him. "Staff Sgt. Gibson is a very 
brave man, but it is cruel to let him con- 
tinue," she told Gibson's superiors. 
“He must be in torture. The soldiers set 
too fast a pace at the beginning, and 
they were not conditioned for it. Staff 
Sgt. Gibson’s feet are crippling him." 

By iViis \ime Gibson bad covered 125 
miles. Interviewed in stride, he told re- 
porters. “Nothing would induce me to 
give up at this stage. Dr. Moore is the 
worst sportswoman I have ever met. I 
would never walk with her again. She 
said I couldn't have endured the pain 
unless I was taking drugs. That's utter 
rot. My feet are killing me. but J'll keep 
going.” 

And he did, for 160,9 miles. The next 
day Gibson, hobbling on a slick, was 
given an award by the army. “You’re in 
a bad way.” the general making the pre- 
sentation commented, “but it was a mag- 
nificent effort.” 

Said Dr. Moore: "1 have protested 
to the army high command and asked 
for another walk to take place, f was 
given no medical treatment although I 
asked for it. All the army was concerned 
with was getting me out of the race. It 
was all very un-British." 

PASS THE WORD 

For years sporiscastcrs in Texas have 
obtained the scores of high school foot- 
ball games through police radio dispatch- 
ers. The dispatcher contacts the patrol 
car on assignment at a corner near the 
game, gets the score and passes it on. 
The system came into being. Texas re- 
porters say, because the state is prob- 
ably the alltime leader in press boxes 
without telephones. And how else can 


word of the games get out? Policemen 
even have gotten into the habit of call- 
ing headquarters to check on the prog- 
ress of their favorite teams. 

But not long ago a Federal Commu- 
nications Commission official, speaking 
at a three-day seminar for dispatchers 
in Fort Worth, declared the practice 
had to stop. “It is illegal (o transmit 
baseball or football scores on law en- 
forcement networks," he said. 

Illegal it may be. But is the Jaw en- 
forceable? We wonder. Any good police- 
man needs to know the score. 

BIG BROTHER 

His skiers are the best in the world, but 
French Olympic Coach Honor6 Bonnet 
is still not satisfied. Lust week Jean- 
Claude Killy and his teammates were 
practicing on the slopes at Courchevel 
with two-foot antennas on their backs 
and radio receivers stuffed in their speed 
suits so that Bonnet could give them an 
earful as they schiissed down the moun- 
tainsides. 

The purpose of the new radius is to 
enable Bonnet to correct technical and 
tactical errors while they arc being made. 
•‘We accomplish in two or three days 
of training what used to take eight or 
iO days," explains Rene Sulpice, a mem- 
ber of Bonnet's coaching staff. “Athletes 
often don't know what their bodies are 
doing at high speed. We've also found 



that the radios kilt some of the lonely 
and fastidious character of ski training." 

The receivers, which cost S400 apiece 
and are the size of two packs of cig- 
arettes. operate at distances up to four 
miles. Bonnet is certain they will rev- 
olutionize ski-racing training methods. 
To make sure they do not revolutionize 

eonlinutd 
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race results as well, he has asked the 
International Ski Federation to ban the 
radios from official competitions. 

A SHOT ON COAL 

Registration in amateur hockey leagues 
in Canada and the U.S. is up 10% this 
year, and Fred Page, the president of 
the Canadian Amateur Hockey Associa- 
tion. says the increase is due to the new 
Pro-Amateur Agreement made by the 
National Hockey League and the am- 
ateur organizations. 

The provisions of the pact are sim- 
ple: no hockey player can turn profes- 
sional until his junior eligibility is up at 
the age of 20. This means that teams 
can no longer stockpile I4-and 15-year- 
olds away on farm clubs and make them 
professional athletes at an age when 
they should be playing for the fun and 
bruises of it. NHL teams can no longer 
sponsor amateur teams and their play- 
ers — a form of shamateurism that en- 
abled the rich clubs, like Montreal, to 
corner the hot-prospccl market. Instead, 
the NHL will draft 72 amateurs a year 
and pay amateur hockey's governing 
bodies S3, 000 apiece for them, thus put- 
ting money into amateur hockey on a 
broad basis to assist in the development 
of the game. Finally, the new players 
themselves will be drafted in pro foot- 
ball and basketball fashion, weakest 
teams drafting first, thus helping to bal- 
ance the competition. 

The plan, which has been agreed upon 
for five years, doubtless has some flaw.s, 
but it is more than a step in the right 
direction — it is a dozen steps. And as 
Fred Page put it, using an improbable 
metaphor, ' ‘the interest in amateur hock- 
ey is returning to the grass-roots level." 

INDIAN CORN 

A letter to the Utah Fish and Game 
Commission began; 

■‘We have just received your 1967 
deer hunting proclamation and arc very 
excited about it. We have hunted in near- 
ly all of the western states and have 
been able to get trophies of most game 
— big game that is — in North America. 

‘‘Your deer hunting proclamation 
shows that you have divided the area 
into several hunting areas; most of them 
are apparently devoted to deer of cither 
sex and some have buck-only divisions 
and some of your divisions are regular- 
license and antlerless<ontrol permits. 
Wc notice, however, that you have 

tontinurd 
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'Chap Stick' hp balm— selected for use 
by the 1968 U-S. Olympic Teams. You 
can help the Teams, too. Send SI. 00 to 
Olympic House, Oept. CS, 57 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 10016 and you'll 
receive this Olympic pm. 


'Chap Stick’ protects lips against chapping.. .helps heal them last. 
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There goes a guy 
going places in his 

pedwm. 

shoes 

Warwick! Groovy slip-on with a dressy look. Sharp! 
Most Pedwins * 1 0 to * 1 5 . Brown Shoe Company, St. Louis. 



You’ll flip for Clip, the butane 
lighter you wear anywhere. 
Flame adjustable. Refillable. 
Remarkable! Only $7.95. /tek 
forC//p— and the complete 
Consul line— at department 
stores, jewelry, gift and smoke 
shops everywhere. It's a real 
put-on. 

imported exclusively by 
Peterson's Ltd., N.Y. 10003. 


opened sections 23C, 27C, 23D. 22A, 
28C and 28D for Indian hunting. It does 
not say which sex. Neither does it ad- 
vise us whether it's in control permits 
or general license permits. . . . P.S. Do 
you have any restrictions on the Indians 
hunting u.s? Plea.se send us a copy of 
the hunting orders you sent them.” 

RAZING THE ROOF 

The best ball game in Indianapolis these 
days is provided by Ed Zebrowski's dem- 
olition company. When he razes a build- 
ing Zebrowski sets up bleachers on the 
sidewalk for wrecking fans, and sup- 
plies music. This week he will take down 
a three-story apartment house at the 
corner of North and Delaware streets 
in 24 hours. Mayor-elect Richard G. 
Lugar has been asked to throw out the 
first wrecking ball. -Spectators will be 
given hard hats, and a Dixieland band 
in a 1921 Stutz fire truck will provide 
devastating music. 

IN A STORM 

The members of the Scenic Hudson Pres- 
ervation Conference, an organization 
that is protesting the construction of a 
power plant in the Storm King river 
gorge, took a boat trip up the Hudson 
one recent Saturday to publicize their ef- 
forts. Con Edi-son, the company which 
wants to put up the complex, had sent 
along a note wishing them bad weather, 
and a cold raw drizzle did fall most of 
the time. However. 300-odd enthusiasts, 
most of them well-tanned, in elegantly 
unpretentious tweeds, were on board 
Miss Circle Line when she cast off from 
West 42nd Street. 

Among them was Bobby Kennedy, 
who spent a lot of his lime behind a plant- 
ing of orange plastic daisies and who 
was introduced to the group as a “vet- 
eran canoeist on the turbulent Hudson 
waters.” A Mr. George Lindsay was 
presented as "the birth-control man 
who has probably done more than any 
of us to preserve open spaces.” There 
were numerous doctors, scientists and 
artists, as well as conservationists, and 
practically every one of them was a writ- 
er of one sort or another. They talked 
earnestly of conserving the river as a 
national treasure. 

Kennedy disembarked at lunch when 
the boat was only halfway to Storm 
King, but everyone else crowded into a 
heated saloon where box lunches (in- 
cluding things like pate dc foie gras) 
eonilruied 
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the Continental 
divide 



In the U.S.A., the Continental Divide 
is an imaginary line east of which 
rivers flow south or east — and west of 
which rivers flow west. 

In the C.S.A. — the Continental 
States of America — our “continental 
divide” is the way we arrange the Club 



The Continental States of America 
Growing with pride 


Coach seats on all of our Golden Jets. 
Two on one side of the aisle, three on 
the other. That’s one less than you may 
be used to, which means you can 
spread out a little more and enjoy your 
trip through our country. 

The C.S.A. is a place where you feel 
comfortable, but it isn’t just our 
3-and-2 seating that does it. It’s the 
way all of our people do their jobs — 
with pride. 

In the C.S.A., come travel with us, 
and feel the difference pride makes. 
Your travel agent or Continental will 
arrange it. Please call. 



Continental Airlines 

the proud bird with the golden tail 




End of the Blues: 


Other Band Razors should have their heads 
examined -you^l find they’re not all there! 


The action^ in the new 10-edge cartndge 

with not just 6, but 10 new Krona Edges. 


To keep your mornings bright and 
cheerfuhSchick gives you a complete winding 
mechanism~new with every cartridge. While | 
our competitor may think it’s cheaper to put 
half the band mechanism in the razor and half in the cartridge, 
old and new parts do not always fit together. In fact the self- 
contained Schick cartridge fits all band razors. 

Finally, the 10 Super Stainless Edges are held taut by 
an exclusive slotted band for positive shaving control. Every 
Krona* Edge has the incredibly smexith Miron* Coating for a 
surface of unequalled comfort. 


AUTOBANDl 


Put your reliance on hunous Schick Science. 

MwtWM,SMwCMaMr.l>i.WM.ffWBWUae,toc.Q* 
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prepared by Manhatlan's fashionable 
Brasserie reslaurani were dispensed. 

On reaching Storm King at about 
3:30 in the afternoon, the skipper tool- 
ed the ship's whistle and people rushed 
into the rain and \sind to glimpse the 
massive stone hulk which juts into the 
river. At the base of Storm King figures 
in yellow slickers uere seen waving and 
pointing to two red flags slaked along 
the shore. They were power company 
men sent out to show the conservationists 
how small an area would be marred by 
the proposed project. They only had 
a wet Sunday to show for their elforls. 
The conservationists turned back to 
New York notably unconvinced. 

TOSSED FOR A LOSS 

Before the football season began, the 
slate of Florida decided to add some 
luster to coin-tossing ceremonies preced- 
ing home games at I lorida and Florida 
State. It had a special gold coin struck 
for the occasion, one decorated with a 
palm tree, a boat, an Indian and two 
optimistic mottoes: "Florida- Sports 
Capital of the World" and "In Ciod 
We Trust." The coin may be beautiful, 
but it isn't lucky: in 10 flips. F'lorida 
and Florida State have lost nine times. 

Florida has lost five out of five. Flor- 
ida State actually won two of five, but 
in the FSU-South Carolina game the 
referee became confused and mistakenly 
awarded the toss to the opposition. The 
FSU captain merely shrugged in resig- 
nation and walked off. 

When the (wo .state universities met 
last weekend in Gainesville it was a toss- 
up as to w hat would happen. Well. Flor- 
ida won the flip— but promptly lost the 
game. Maybe somebody can lose the 
coin. 

THEY SAtO IT 

• O.J. Simpson. Trojan half back, discu.ss- 
ing his success at L'SC: "While I was in 
junior college I thought for a while of 
going to Utah State. One of our assis- 
tant coaches reminded me of this the 
other day. He said. ’Just think. Orange 
Juice, today you might have been the 
biggest man in l.ogan. Utah.' " 

• Supreme Court Justice William O. 

Douglas, criticizing govcrnnicni agencies 
for their disregard of scenic beauty: "We 
pay farmers not to raise crops. Why don't 
wc pay the Corps of Engineers not to 
build dams? That's a real American al- 
titude toward a problem." end 
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SAVE $t.00 ON THE BALL YOU CAN HANDLE LIKE A PRO! 

We’re so excited about the revolutionary new RecreAction* 
Basketballs, we'll send you $1.00 when you buy one! 

What's new is Action-Traction ... the patented surface so sure- 
handed, you can handle it like a pro! What makes it official, is 
unqualified endorsement by Bob Cousy, Rudy LaRusso, Sam Jones, 
Maurice Stokes* and Coach Adolph Rupp! 

Cash-in at your favorite sporting goods department. Make sure 
you see the new RecreAction Hide-Toned* Basketballs. Buy the one 
you like best, and send this coupon with the top of the box to 
Seamless, the professionai battmaker since 1917. 


SB couHnr 

NEW HAVEN . ST. LOUIS • SAN FRANCISCO 


SEAMLESS Dept SI. 

New Haven. Connecticut 06519 


SEND ME $1.00 


Here's box top as proof I purchased 
one RecreAction Basketball. 


AODRESS 


STATE 


STORE NAME 


Offer limiiM ts one $l refund per family Offer txtii 
besketbeiis end Uskeibaii kits pnty Raioo. RAIIO, 
RA547, Rajas. Encigse be> top as proof of purchase. 




The IBM MT/ST. The typewriter that turns 
rough drafts in to perfect copy. Automatically. 


We thought that would interest you. 

Especially in light of the fact that having 
ideas is what got you where you are and 
having ideas is going to get you where 
you’re going. 

The only trouble is, when it comes to 
finding time to have those ideas there’s a 
fly in the ointment. The time is seldom 
there. One of the reasons it’s seldom there 
is because you, like most people in offices 
today, are processing your 1967 thoughts 
at a 1930 pace. 

You write them down and give them to 
your secretary to type and, if there are 
changes or mistakes, retype. Or you dic- 
tate them to your secretary for typing and 
retyping. 

Both things are working against you. 
Because both things take needless hours. 

And that’s where we come in. 

Using IBM dictation equipment you 
can get your thoughts recorded four times 
faster than you can write them down. 
And very nearly twice as fast as you can 
by dictating to your secretary. 

And with the IBM MT/ST (a rather 
remarkable automatic 
typewriter that takes a 
secretary’s rough draft 


and types it back error-free at the rather 
remarkable rate of a page every two 
minutes), your secretary can get those 
thoughts out the door in final form, in- 
cluding your revisions, in half the time. 

Not only do you gain time by getting 
your thoughts recorded faster, but your 
secretary gains time by not having to take 
dictation and by getting your thoughts 
typed faster, which in turn leaves her 
more time to assist you in other areas, 
which gives you even more time to have 
the thoughts you’re paid to have. 

One of the things you might think 
about in the additional time we’ve given 
you is this; Used systematically through- 
out an office, these two pieces of IBM 
equipment alone have increased people’s 
productivity by 50%. 

If that gives you any ideas about calling 
in your IBM Office Products Division 
Representative, don’t hesitate to pick up 
the phone. He’s paid to have ideas too. 
Machines should work. People should think. 


The IBM Selectric^ Type' 
The typewriter chat 
eliminates jamming 
and lets you change 
type faces ii 
seconds. 


IBM 


IBM DeskTop 
and Cordless 
Dictation 
Units. Four 
times faster 
than writing it 
down and almost 
twice as fast as 
dictating 

secretary. 
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THE GIANTS GROW UP 


New York was more like a team of pygmies before scrambling Fran Tarkenton and. of all things, a rapidly jelling 
defense put it in the thick of its division race and — crazy! — maybe something more by MARK MULVOY 


T .iped lo ihc shell' in the loeker-rooni 
siall of every New York Giants I'ooi- 
ball player is an 1 1 -by- 1 4-inch sheet of 
Thermo-Ka\ed paper with an ominous 
headline: “Adversity breaks some men, 
other men break records," It serves as 
a daily reminder lo the Giants that I) 
they won only one football game last 
season and 2) their coach. Allie Sher- 
man. docs not particularly like Sunday 
afternoon sing-alongs in Yankee Stadi- 
um, especially when 63.000 people 
serenade him with a crude Bronx rendi- 
tion of (liHulhy, AHic. 

read that line about adversity ev- 
ery day when I come in here to lake my 
clothes off for practice," says Homer 
Jones, the Giants’ superb pass receiver, 
"and then again when 1 put them back 
on to go home. 1 can't get it out of my 
mind. It's always there, staring at me.” 

This year the CJiants have not. for the 
most part, set any records, but they have 
defeated adversity, as well as .six op- 
ponents so far. Suddenly, and possibly 
prematurely, they have come of age. a 
fact that became abundantly clear last 
Sunday afternoon in Yankee Stadium, 
which has been a graveyard since the 
almost simultaneous collapse of the 
Yankees' empire in baseball and the 
Giants’ dynasty in football four years 
ago. Playing their best game in a long, 
long time, the Giants reminded a rau- 
cous crowd of resurrected rooters of the 
joyous days of Y. A. Tittle. Andy Ro- 
bustelli and Sam HulT as they trounced 
the Philadelphia Eagles 44-7. The game 
between old and supposedly evenly 
matched rivals never was a contest. 


The New 'York heroes were many ; 
.scrambling F'ran Tarkenton throwing 
lo Jones and lo Aaron Thomas and Bob- 
by Crespino; Ernie Koy and Jw Morri- 
son breaking through wide holes ft’r 
sizable gains on almost every carry. 
(The Giants scored the lirst seven limes 
they owned the football.) And then 
there was the defense. Until this Sun- 
day the defense had not played well 
enough lo stop an olllce touch team, 
let alone the Packers or the Cowboys. 
It was so bad that no matter how many 
points the Giants put up on the score- 
board. the team vvas always in serious 
trouble, either winning games by 38 34 
or 27 24, or losing them by similarly 
inllatcd scores. Against the Eagles, 
though, the Ciiants played defense as 
they had when Robustclli and HulT 
were names more revered than Merlin 
Olsen and Oick Biilkus. Cilen Condren 
and Bob Lurtsema harassed Norman 
Snead, the Eagles' inconsistent quarter- 
back, with totally unexpected vicious- 
ness. and both Erccman White and 
Scott Eaton hounded Hen Hawkins. 
Philadelphia's leading receiver, so per- 
sistently that he did not catch anything 
longer than a 1 2-yard pass all afternoon. 
And both of them intercepted passes 
themselves. 

So what did Sherman think about his 
defense? "Well, even when we were lead- 
ing 37-7 right after the half. I didn’t feel 
secure,” he said. "How could I after 
some of the things that have happened 
to U.S this year?” 

Sherman need look only to himself 
for an answer. He has done a masterful 


job in rebuilding a football team that 
vvas wrecked by old age. had trades and 
injuries. The CJiants won four of live 
Eastern Conference championships from 
195y through 1963. but then in 1964. as 
everything came apart, they won only 
two games and linished in last place. 
The following season begun what Sher- 
man hoped would be the era of the Baby 
Bulls — Running Backs Tucker I reder- 
ickson. Koy and Chuck Mcrcein and 
New York won .seven games. But last 
year its luck turned sour. fTcderickson 
hurt his knee. Koy had a scries of mis- 
fortunes. Mcrcein proved a step tot) 
slow and Sherman discovered that, while 
he did not have a competent quarter- 
back. he had thousands of competent — 
not to say noisy — detractors. 

During the winter New York traded 
for Quarterback Tarkenton. who wanted 
to get away from Norm Van Brocklin 
and the Vikings, and on paper, at least, 
the Giants were somewhat respectable 
again. "When you have a class quarter- 
back running your team." says Sherman, 
"you have a chance to win faster. Peo- 
ple criticized us for giving up so much 
for Tarkenton (the first two draft choices 
last year and a bonus pick this .season], 
but we needed a quarterback who could 
help us grow as a team. Erancis has 
done that. You know, they all talk about 
his scrambling, but he still runs a foot- 
ball team. That’s what we needed." 

Dodging out of pocket. Tarkenton ( 70) consis- 
tently hit Homer Jones i 4S ) and Aaron Thomas 
<8S). beating Philadelphia with artful passes. 
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Sherman also revamped his eoaehing 
staff. The most important change was 
the appointment of Harland Svare. a 
defensive master, in place of Pop Ivy. 

Jim Katcavage was back at defensive 
end. while Henry Carr was at one corner- 
back position and Spider Lockhart was 
set at safety. They were solid. The rest 
of the defense, however, was a smor- 
gasbord. as the coaches tried different 
pla\crs every week, hoping to settle on 
a regular defensive unit before the sea- 
son began. The worst blow and the big- 
gest break occurred when Mike Ciccolcl- 
la, who had won the middle-linebacker 
job, was hurt a week before the first 
game. Cleveland obligingly presented 
the Ciiants with Vince Costello, an 
established middle linebacker, in Cic- 
colella's place. Nc.xt New York obtained 
Liirtsema. a rookie, from the Colts, 
giving up a draft choice. Scott Eaton, a 
low draft choice the year before, dc- 
\elopcd immediately and won a starting 
job in the secondary. Bill Swain moved 
in at left linebacker, and Ken Avery, a 
tough rookie from Southern Mississippi, 
took over at right linebacker. Sherman 
decided to experiment with Jim Moran, 
a huge (6'5“, 275 pounds) disappoint- 
ment for three years, at left tackle, and 
suddenly Moran began to play like 
Dick Mod/elewski had back in the 
late '505. 

In addition to finding the right peo- 
ple for the right positions, Svare changed 
the Giants' entire defensive theory. Un- 
der Ivy. they had been primarily a blitz- 
ing team, and therefore one with weak- 
nesses in its total defense. Svare has 
practically eliminated the blitz from 
Nevv York's bag of tricks, concentrating, 
instead, on containment by having his 
defenders attempt to read keys. 

"It was." Svare says, "a gradual ed- 
ucation. One department would im- 
prove. but another would be swimming 
around hopelessly. The key to a good 
defense is knowing what the other play- 
ers with you will do in certain situa- 
tions. It was going to lake time to get 
this into our system, but we had time." 

Sure enough, the defense has improved 
gradually, despite injuries to Lockhart, 
Carr and Moran, "Last year and for a 
while this year I was not playing a game 

Place-kicker Pete Gogolak follows through 
on first of. three field goats against Eagles. 


out on the field." says Condren. the Gi- 
ants' defensive right end. "I was getting 
a lesson. Now I've learned enough so 
the backs run my way." 

Throughout this period of defensive 
adjustment, the offense, pro football's 
most c.xplosive. managed to maintain 
its potency. Frcdcrickson played as he 
had in 1965 until he injured his other 
knee two weeks ago and was lost for 
the season. Koy mysteriously developed 
into the power back he was supposed to 
be, Morrison, the versatile handyman, 
played everywhere with great effective- 
ness. and soccer-style Place-kicker Pete 
Gogolak returned. If you remember, he 
almost ruined the AEL-NEL merger 
when he jumped from the Buffalo Bills 
to the Giants before the 1966 season. Go- 
golak. in the Army, flies to New York 
every Friday night to kick for the Giants 
on Sunday. He missed the Giants' first 
live games, and they lost two of them 
partly because of faulty kickoffs and 
missed field goals. "It's not how many 
field goals someone kicks," says Sher- 
man. "it's when he kicks them. When 
you need a field goal and don't get it. it 
completely disrupts momentum. Gogo- 
lak gets field goals when we need them." 
He kicked three against Philadelphia, 
one when the Giants, leading 7-0. were 
stopped on a march. In came Gogolak. 
He hooked the ball across the goalposts 
from 1 7 yards and the rout was on. 

But it was Tarkcnton-to-Joncs. cur- 
rently the most feared combination in 
the NL'L. that the Eagles worked ail 
last week on stopping. "We'll try to do 
what the Bears did to Tarkenion." said 
Coach Joe Kuharich. "The best way to 
stop Tarkenton is to pressure him from 
the outside, force him around the mid- 
dle and cut off his escape routes." 

Sometimes the best laid plans go 
wrong. On the game’s first play. Tarken- 
ton. operating as though he had guessed 
Philadelphia's evil intentions, threw a 
screen pass to Morrison. The play would 
have gone for 20 yards had Morrison 
not mishandled the ball, and it was an 
indication of things to come. 

On the next play, with the Eagles .set 
to storm in with seven men. Tarkenton 
faked to Morrison and sent Koy on a 
trap over the unprotected ntiddle — ev- 
eryone was tackling Tarkenton — for 45 
yards. The Eagles pressed Tarkenton 
again, and this time he hit Morrison on 
a screen pass for another first down. On 


the Giants' fifth offensive play of the 
game. Tarkenion and Jones combined 
perfectly on a typical Tarkenton scram- 
ble. The play called for Jones, who was 
spread to the left, to take one step out, 
cut at a 45“ angle toward the middle of 
the field and then- -three strides later — 
slam across and down. Tarkenion was 
pressured by the Eagles' defensive 
charge, so he rolled back and then to 
his right. Jones, noticing this, continued 
across the field. Instantly Tarkenton hit 
him with a pass just inside the out-of- 
bounds chalk, and the Giants had an- 
other first down. They scored their first 
touchdown a few plays later. 

When Tarkenton does what his im- 
pulses — not the planned play- tell him 
to do. he is almost impossible to defend 
against. But when he relies on a dis- 
ciplined. ball-control game, as he has 
had to do at times this year because of 
the inconsistent Giant defense, he is 
much less effective. Against the Eagles 
he played his type of game all day. 

It was a help that the Eagles some- 
times double- and triple-teamed Jones. 
They not only failed to stop liim. they 
also permitted Tarkenton to hit Crespino 
and Thomas, who were often left un- 
covered on third-down situations. To 
cover Jones, the Eagles sent a linebacker 
against him at scrimmage, then had a 
corner back pick him up almost instantly 
and the safety ready to help. Jones beat 
this easily, once for 63 yards and his sec- 
ond touchdown of the game. 

Now the Giants are in second place 
in the Century Division of the NFL's 
Eastern Conference, a game behind the 
Cleveland Browns, whom they play this 
Sunday in Cleveland. Under the old 
conference setup, both the Giants and 
the Browns would be hopelessly chasing 
Dallas. This year, though. Dallas is in 
the Capitol Division and, in fact, only a 
game away from that championship. If 
the Giants, who beat the Browns a few 
weeks ago. can win against Cleveland 
again, they conceivably could take their 
division championship and advance to 
the playoff against Dallas. And maybe 
the NFL championship? And maybe 
the Super Bowl? Crazy? Sure is. But so 
is the Giants' offense. And now the 
defense is getting that way. 

"I don't think." said Condren last 
Sunday, "we'll be reading any more 
funny headlines about the. ahem. Giant 
defense," Seems not. end 
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A STEP TO AN OLYMPIC BOYCOTT 


A group of Negroes meeting in Los Angeles overwhelmingly decided to pass up the Olympic Games. But only a few 
potential Olympians were on hand, and no one is sure how effective the strike will be by JOHNATHAN RODGERS 


A t 2 o'clock on Thanksgiving Day af- 
1 ternoon about 200 people attending 
a meeting of (he Western Regional Black 
Youth Conference gathered in a Sun- 
day School room on the second floor of 
the Second Baptist Church in Los An- 
geles for a workshop that had been as- 
sembled for the express purpose of decid- 
ing whether or not to call for a boycott 
of the 1968 Olympic Games by U.S. 
Negro athletes. Many of those at the 
workshop wore colorful African shirts, 
and most wore their hair in the "nal- 
ural" style. Some wore Malcolm X and 
Ron Karcnga sweat shirts, and a va- 
riety of slogan buttons were in evidence. 
Reportedly, there were 50 college ath- 
letes present, but only five — Sprinters 
Tommie Smith and Lee Evans, Basket- 
ball Star Lew Alcindor. High Jumper 
Otis Burrell and Hurdler Ron Copeland 
— were of world class. A few ex-Olym- 
pians also were in attendance. The work- 
shop was an orderly one, although 
outside the church a bloody fracas erupt- 
ed between militant Black Power fol- 
lowers of Karenga and a group of self- 
styled Communists which referred to the 
Negroes at the meeting as “bourgeois.” 
Those inside were unaware of the dis- 
turbance until it was over. 

Harry Edwards, a 24-year-old part- 
time instructor of sociology at San Jose 
State, was chairman of the workshop. 
Edwards is a compelling figure and a 
celebrity on the San Jose campus. He is 
6' 8", wears horn-rimmed glasses and a 
goatee, and was a star athlete at San 
Jose— a center on the basketball team 
and holder of the San Jose record for 
the discus throw — before going on to 
Cornell for his advanced degrees (he 
has his master's in sociology and will re- 
ceive his Ph.D. in a few months). In 
September he gained national attention 
when he led a campus protest against al- 
leged discrimination in housing for Ne- 
gro students. His threat to take the pro- 
test into the stadium led to the cancella- 
tion of a San Jose football game. 


On the Tuesday before the boycott 
meeting, students at San Jose were in 
the second day of a protest against the 
presence on the campus of Dow Chemi- 
cal Company recruiters. As the pickets 
paraded, some white faculty members 
came over and spoke to Edwards about 
the demonstration, nodding as they 
listened to his comments. A few white 
students stopped and said, “teil us what 
to do, Harry.” He smiled and replied, 
■'Act intelligent.” 

After the demonstration he discussed 
the impending workshop, which he had 


played a big part in organizing. He said, 
■‘For years we have participated in the 
Olympic Games, carrying the U.S. on 
our backs with our victories, and race 
relations are worse now than ever. Now 
they arc even shooting people in the 
streets. We're not trying to lose the Olym- 
pics for the Americans. What happens 
to them is immaterial. If they finish first, 
that's beautiful. If they finish 14th, that's 
beautiful, too. But it's time for the black 
people to stand up as men and women 
and refuse to be utilized as performing 
animals for a little extra dog food. You 



a$ 


Wearing a Malcolm X button, animated Professor Harry Edwards made a point 
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see, this may be our last opportunity to 
settle this mess short of violence.” 

Edwards teaches a class on minority 
group relations, and that night his sub- 
ject was the Jew in American society. 
After his preliminary lecture he led the 
class in a spirited discussion. One of his 
students was Lee Evans, who would he 
the fastest quarler-milcr in the world if 
Tommie Smith wasn't, i-'vans sal in the 
back of the room taking notes. Two or 
three times he closed his notebook and 
looked at the numerals he had inked in 
large letters on the cover; 44.3. That i.s 
world record time and Evans' goal in 
the 440. Whenever he looked at it. he 
could not have helped thinking ahead 
to the meeting on Thanksgiving Day. 

After the class. Evans said, "I lirst 
thought about boycotting track meets 
last year when I found out they had invit- 
ed Paul Nash from South Africa to com- 
pete in the Compton Relays. H e brought 
him here, but I can't even go into his 



Smilh, world record sprinter, gravely listened. 


country. I've dreamed about participat- 
ing in the Olympics ever since I learned 
to run. But this docs not mean participa- 
tion at any price, and my own man- 
hood is not one of the prices I am will- 
ing to pay.” 

Evans went over to Smith's apartment 
to talk about the trip to Los .Angeles, 
Like college kids, they joked and fooled 
around for a fewv minutes, but then both 
became serious. Smith said. "I remember 
that day in Tokyo last summer, after 
the World University Ciames, when a 
Japanese newspaperman asked me if 
there was a possibility Negro athletes 
might boycott the 1968 Olympics. All I 
told him that day was, •yes. there is a 
possibility.' and the next thing I know 
the newspapers say I'm leading a boy- 
cott movement. 

"I can't tell another black athlete that 
it is his duly to forget a goal he has 
sought for himself. In fact. 1 hope a boy- 
cott won't he needed to bring about the 
neces-sary changes in our country. But if 
a boycott is deemed appropriate, then I 
believe most black athletes will act in 
unison." 

In Los Angeles on Thanksgiving Day 
Harry Edwards ran the workshop in 
much the same way he conducts his 
classes at San Jose. He spoke first and. 
in eireci. gave a lecture for about 30 min- 
utes. Then he turned the session into a 
discussion group, with most of the speak- 
ers sounding olf as they stood by their 
seals. Edward-s was strongly pro-boycott 
(‘•Wc want to get this problem into the 
world court." he had said before the 
meeting. ‘‘We want to show the world 
that the United States is just as racist as 
South Africa ever hoped to be"), but he 
ran the meeting smoothly, and both 
pro- and anti-boycott opinions were 
heard. The arguments against the boy- 
cott, or for .some compromise course, 
were raised by the older people present, 
those in their lute 20s and early 3Cs. 
The younger ones, the majority, were 
strongly for it. 

At 4:37. more than 2Vi hours after the 
meeting had begun, Edwards asked, 
"Well, what do you want to do?" Im- 
mediately, shouts of "Boycott! Boycott!" 
rose from all parts of the room, and the 
decision was made by acclamation. The 
Olympic boycott was tied in with two 
others— a refusal to take part in any 
event in which there were participants 
from South .Africa and Rhodesia, and a 


boycott of events connected with the 
New York Athletic Club, which Ed- 
wards declared restricted its member- 
ship to white Christians. 

There were few voiced objections. 
Tommie Smith had gone on record as 
saying that if the majority voted to boy- 
cott. he would, too. and that seemed to 
be the spirit that prevailed. Lew Alcin- 
dor voted for it. although the next 
day at a press conference he seemed 
uncertain of his position. He said then 
that lie had yet to decide what he would 
do but added, "If you live in a racist 
society, you have to react — and this is 
my way of reacting. Wc don't catch hell 
because we arc Christians. W'c catch 
hell because we are black." 

Yet the arguments and the vote did 
not appear strong enough or loud enough 
in the days following the meeting to gain 
the unanimous support that Smith, for 
one, had hoped for. Ralph Boston. 
Olympic champion and world record 
holder in the broad Jump, said, "What 
boycott? I've pul too much time and 
effort into track and field to give it up. 
If I felt there was sulficient reason 1 
would boycott, but I don't even know 
what the reason is. At least Negroes 
have this much; wc can compete in am- 
ateur sports and we can represent our- 
sc]ve.s and ihen the country." 

Triple Jumper Art Walker, who is 
America's best in that event, said. "I 
believe every person has to do what his 
conscience tells him to do. Mine tells 
me to go to the Olympics. ' 

Former Olympians like Bob Hayes, 
Rafcr Johnson and Jesse Owens spoke 
out against (he decision, too, thougii 
white hurdler Richmond Flowers of 
Tennessee said. "It's their right. As long 
as they want to do it. 1 guess they can.'' 

When Evans left Smith's apartment 
in San Jose two nights before the meet- 
ing. optimism was in their eyes. In Los 
Angeles, as the workshop ended, they 
stood together looking at the people 
niilling around. Only moments before, 
the boycott had been roaringly approved, 
but now that it had been decided the 
faces of these two superb athletes, the 
ones who had most to sacrifice personal- 
ly, seemed drawn and tired. Their eyes 
were shallow, devoid of any sign of Joy 
or elation. Smilh looked wearily around 
the hall and said softly to Evans. '•All I 
hope is that this does some good, that 
it doesn't create any chaos," end 
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Vale came up with somebody to shout about as Quarterback Briar) Dowting ( above) climaxed a heady season by 
beating rambunctious Harvard with a long, long last-chance pass that was The Play of The Game by DAN JENKINS 

BLUE POWER WINS A BOWL GAME 


T here, now. stood Brian Dowling in 
the gangrened old Yale Bowl, his 
arm outstretched, upraised, a ball at- 
tached to the end of it. looking for all 
the world like the cover of the 1936 II- 
liisiruiecl Football Aiiiiiiul. Down the 
sidelines, meanwhile, this big end was 
lumbering, head lowered, limbs rotating, 
as if he actually had faith that Dowling 
would throw the pass 50 yards over the 
clouds in these last minutes to beat Har- 
vard. So. with a beautiful grunt. Dowl- 
ing heaved the football. And as it soared 
and soared, loyal Bulldogs in the thor- 
oughly wrung-out crowd had visions of 
Bill Mallory and Bruce Caldwell and 
Alhie Booth and Clint Frank go danc- 
ing through their heads. And. finally, 
when it came down, Yale vvon a thing 
called The Game 24-20. and suddenly 
something was more important on Wall 
Street than Britain's devaluation. 

Brian Dowling is what is more im- 
portant. He is daring and cool and won- 


derful. He is. as they say at the tail-gate 
picnics before Ivy League games, sim- 
ply fH</nvelous. He is a junior quarter- 
back who runs just fast enough to get 
away from people, who throws just well 
enough to complete the big ones and 
who has this winning electricity about 
him. Dowling has made Yale an eastern 
power again, and already he makes the 
collegiate football fan eager for 1968. 

Although he has another season of 
eligibility, there is no assurance that 
Dowling will be around for next year. 
He is a football hero who, during his 
career, has bruised a kidney, chipped 
his backbone, torn a knee, broken a col- 
larbone. broken his nose and broken a 
hand. Because of these inconveniences, 
he missed TYz games last season and Yale 
was pretty ordinary. He also missed the 
first three games this year, and Yale was 
no better. Ah. but then. 

In the past six games Dowling led 
Yale past Columbia, Cornell, Dart- 


mouth, Penn, Princeton and Harvard 
to its first Ivy League championship 
since 1960. He did it by running and 
passing for more than 900 yards and 
for 13 touchdowns. Dowling's big plays 
resulted in Yale averaging 35.5 points 
per game, which is a lot of points against 
Vassar or anybody, and posting an 8-1 
season record. Without a great amount 
of exaggeration, he can be called the 
most exciting back in the Ivies since 
Princeton's Dick Ka/maicr. And if he 
stays whole next year, the fun conference 
will have an authentic All-.America can- 
didate, because Brian Dowling could 
play for almost anybody. 

Despite his build of 6' 2" and 190 
pounds, Dowling does not present a 
football player's image. He has the 
smooth muscles and relaxed carriage of 
a country club athlete, the dark eyes 
and black, slightly curly hair of a choir- 
boy, the poise and affable manner of a 
ship's purser. He grins a lot. And he 


says of somelhing as stimulating as his 
winning touchdown pass against Har- 
vard: ‘The law of averages was with 
me because I'd thrown so many bad 
ones earlier.” 

Dowling had offers from at least 60 
colleges after becoming a high school 
star at Cleveland's Si. Ignatius. He se- 
riously considered USC, Michigan. 
Ohio State and Northwestern, and No- 
tre Dame wanted him as badly as it 
wanted Terry Hanratty. But Dowling's 
lather proved a persuasive force in dis- 
patching him to Yale. His father, who 
died a year ago, was the president of a 
steel-door company in Youngstown, 
and he insisted on paying his son's way 
to Yale because, as he said to Brian at 
the time. "Why not go first class?" 

"I wasn't sure I'd made the right 
choice for a while." Dowling says. "I 
really wanted to play big-time football. 
But now I'm happy." 

Not as happy as Yale, however. Dowl- 
ing's unpretty but effective passing and 
his free-lance scampering around, which 
is remindful of Navy's Roger Staubach. 
the rover boy of the early 1960s. res- 
urrected a Bulldog spirit these past few 
weeks that has surprised the students 
themselves. All of a sudden they were 
holding rallies, parading, serenading, 
waving banners and wearing buttons 
just like the folks at Berkeley, but for 
an altogether different reason. As Yale 
Publicity Director Charley Loftus said, 
"Brian Dowling is our hippie," 

Dowling was primarily responsible 
for the fact that even though the Bull- 
dogs had already won the Ivy champion- 
ship. the Yale Bowl creaked with 68.000 
last Saturday for the Harvard game. 

There are those, of course, who insist 
that every Yale-Harvard game has been 
a classic since the first one in 1875 w hen 
the Crimson won by a score listed in 
the records as "4g 4t to Og Ot." It is 
doubtful, however, if many have been 
more dramatic than last week's. Though 
Ivy teams do not have the depth of most 
major col leges, they have a commendable 
amount of skill on the starting units, 
and in games such as Yale-Harvard there 
is enough fundamental hitting to please 
even a Bear Bryant. This enthusiasm 
was more than c\idcnt as the Yales and 
Harvards swarmed after one another in 
the mud and cold air of New Haven. 

Bui it cannot be suggested that Ivy 
games have lost their humor. For exam- 
ple. with so much expected of him, Dow- 


ling threw two interceptions and no 
completions in his first live tries. Yale 
managed its first touchdown drive only 
after Dowling finally hit on a pass to 
End Bruce Weinstein in the middle of a 
inudhole. Encouraged. Yale kept moving 
until Halfback Jim Fisher fumbled as 
he crossed the goal line — plop — right 
into the arms of Yale End Del Marling 
for a touchdown. 

The hilarity continued in the second 
quarter when Dowling faded back to 
pass from his own 47 and got trapped. 
He ran left and escaped a tackier. He 
ran backwards and pulled away from 
another. He ran to the right and got 
away from still another. Players were 
scattered everywhere now. a mosaic of 
blue, white and red dots, bodies twist- 
ing and heads spinning, It looked like a 
massive gymnastics exhibition. Still 
running but calm ever calm — Dowling 
threw the ball to Halfback Calvin Hill, 
who look it 53 yards for a touchdown. 
“We do that a lot." Hill explained lat- 
er. "It's kind of a play. Dowling gets in 
trouble and I wasc my hand and he 
throws it to me." 

Soon Yale was ahead 17-0. but for 
the next 20 minutes or so the game was 
all Harvard's as the likes of Ric Zimmer- 
man. Vic Gatto and Ray Hornblower 
combined their splendid abilities to drive 
80 yards, 80 more. 88 and 40, getting 
three touchdowns and taking the lead 
in a game that had been a Yale rout. 
There were less than three minutes left 
when Yale, trailing 17-20. took the kick- 
off and had the ball on its own 23-yard 
line. But that was plenty of time for 
Dowling, who said later, "I knew we 
would score." even though at that point 
ho had thrown more completions to 
Harvard than he had to Yale. Like four. 

Dowling trotted la/ily onto the field 
and moved his team in two plays to the 
34 and a first down. Then, in the huddle, 
he said. "Sprint Right on u\o." That was 
the name of the play, Sprint Right. He 
also told his end. Maning, to run as far 
as he could down the sideline. Dowling 
took the snap and sprinted right, but he 
stopped. He waited. He looked back to 
his left. Then he reared and threw that 
long pass right into Marting’s hands, a 
66-yard strike for the winning touch- 
down. Up in the press box Charley Lof- 
tus ran down the aisle saying. "He got 
mixed up on his timing. Frank Merriwell 
would have wailed until there were only 
seven seconds left.” 


But even at that Harvard would not 
subside. Back came the Crimson up the 
field for one last, epic try. It ended on 
the Yale lO-yard line when Harvard 
Fullback Ken O'Connell fumbled, but 
with less finesse than Yale's Fisher had 
displayed. Instead of a touchdown. Har- 
vard lost the ball and The Game. 

Later on. in the Yale locker room, 
where Coach Carmen Co7za's team was 
celebrating with champagne and cigars. 
Dowling talked to a cluster of journalists. 
He had had a very poor day, he thought. 
And he wouldn't get to revel in what- 
ever glory there was for long, he said, 
seeing as how he was going out for 
basketball on Tuesday. 

As Dowling spoke, another Yale play- 
er intruded. It was Ed Franklin, the safe- 
ty. He surveyed the reporters and said, 
“Now, gentlemen, I know- you’ve been 
waiting for my views on Vietnam." 

Basketball on Tuesday? A crack about 
Vicinam?Thisafiersuch a rousing victo- 
ry? Sure. Where do you think this was? 
Tuscaloosa? end 



O'Connell fumbled away Harvard's last hope. 
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COLLEGE BASKETBALL 


Welcome to Year Two in 



"There is no good in arguing with the inevi- 
table." James Russell Lowell wrote a few years 
before the game of basketball was created. "The 
only argument available with an east wind is to 
put on your overcoat." So, if everyone will put 
on his overcoat, we will examine the coming 
college basketball season, not pausing to de- 
bate the inevitability of another NCAA title for 
UCLA. Anyone who does want to argue is in- 
vited to turn to page 44 and read what good for- 
tune has befallen Lew Alcindor and his team- 



Rich Bradshaw. Kansas 



mates, not that they needed it. Having seen UCLA beat Houston in the NCAA semifinals last March, 
most of the col/ege coaches in attendance grabbed for their overcoats and departed Louisville before 
the last, official slaughter (of Dayton) even began the next night. The lesson was clear. When it is 
so obviously a case of wait until the year after the year after next, it is best to bundle up straight- 
away and get right on to the business of the future, recruiting and hoping. But basketball coaches 
are resilient. For the most part, they are former playmakers and hustlers — little guys who survived 
in a big man's game by using their heads. Already they have put Alcindor out of their minds, ex- 
cept as a sort of distant threat, like the Chinese masses or air pollution. The fans, thriving on the 
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the Reign of King Lew 


emotional effusion of the sport, will gladly take a December winner at face value. If their team is still 
a winner in March, they will turn to the delusion that someone has to beat UCLA, so why not us? 
The fervor that surrounds the game is not diminished by the presence of one dominant team and play- 
er, nor by the fact that the antique, cozy snake pits are rapidly being replaced by airy, impersonal, 
new arenas. Basketball creates such ardor that it could be used as therapy for the congenitally list- 
less. Still, it is ail to the good that this year an exceptional group of sophomores — just a few are 
shown on these pages — are moving up, strengthening their teams and even making conference con- 
tenders of last season's also-rans. One, Calvin 
Murphy of Niagara, who flips batons and shoots 
baskets with equal facility, is, in fact, a good bet 
to become the first sophomore to win the na- 
tional scoring title since Oscar Robertson ac- 
complished that a decade ago. On the ensuing 
pages are a visit with Oklahoma State's Henry 
Iba, the much copied apostle of control basket- 
ball; scouting reports on the best teams in the 
nation; and a marshaling of the arguments about 
raising the baskets to 12 feet, a subject that 
engrosses more thoughtful coaches each year. 




The Man Who Said 
‘Control the Ball’ 

BY TOM C. BRODY 



High priest of a basketball cult. 
Henry Iba demands that his teams 
complement their disciplined style 
with superior conditioning. The 
result; 619 Oklahoma State wins— 
after some very strenuous workouts. 


a basketball player, (here really 
* is no season. All it takes is the availa- 
bility of a ball and a basket. For the ad- 
dicted, the urge to put that ball in that 
basket is irresistible. By NCAA legisla- 
tion, however, the 15th of October is the 
day — the awful, wonderful, magic day of 
reckoning when basketball coaches are 
allowed to summon their squads and be- 
gin preparing them for a season. For six 

PAINTINGS BY ROBERT WEAVER 


weeks the tallest boys on campus huff up 
and down steps of empty arenas, race up 
and down courts and strain through cal- 
isthenics, all this soundless except for the 
squeak of sneakers on polished floors and 
the e.xaspcrated cries of coaches who see 
disaster in every double dribble. Turn 
that bunch into a team in six weeks? Oh, 
brother. 

At Oklahoma Stale University, fall 


practice is a very special lime. Though 
the ritual is being performed on cam- 
puses all over the country, there is a dis- 
tinctive urgency to it at OSU. There has 
been for 34 years. 

In 1934 Henry Payne Iba came to the 
land-grant university at Stillwater — it 
was called Oklahoma A&M then — to 
coach basketball, and there has been 
nothing casual about the game there 

continued 
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HENRY IBA eonimiifd 


since. (Acquaintances of Iba's impress 
their friends by calling him Hank. Inti- 
mates call him Henry. Players and grad- 
uates never stop calling him Mr. Iba.) 
An easygoing, country-boy aura sur- 
rounds Henry Iba, but do not let that 
fool you if you coach this game. Watch 
the eyes — those clear, steady, gray eyes. 
They miss nothing, and while he is 
charming you with an impish smile, he is 
figuring out a way to beat your brains 
out on a basketball court. It is a single- 
minded and uncompromising approach 
that has brought him 731 victories (619 
at OSU, 1 12 others at Colorado Univer- 
sity. where he coached for a year, and 
Maryville College in Missouri, where he 
coached for four years), two national 
championships and 1 5 conference cham- 
pionships. Among active coaches, only 
Adolph Rupp has won more (760). 

There is obvious distinction to winning 
731 games, but what makes Iba's reign 
memorable is how he won them. The 
term now is ball control — or slowdown 
or stall— depending on whether you are 
a critic or a fan. No matter. Henry Iha in- 
vented it, polished it and displayed it, and 
its influence on the game has been so per- 
vasive that all you have t.i say a 'out a 
team in Maine. Moscow or Manila is that 
it plays Iba-stylc ball and everyone 
knows what you're talking about. And a 
lot of teams have been playing it since 
the Iba philosophy began to be carried 
out of the Southwest by converts and 
OSU graduates. In recent years Texas 
Western used it to win tf e NCAA title, 
and Cincinnati upset the line Ohio State 
teams of 1961 and 1962 the same way for 
the same championship. 

Still, the cry of the run-and-shoot set 
is, "Who needs it?" The go-go-goers 
think of the Iba shuffle along with bath- 
tub gin and boop-boop-a-doop. "Iha 
gets a three-point lead," they also say. 
"and he lets the air out of the ball." There 
is truth in both views. 

It was 40 years ago that Iba decided /«■ 
was going to control the game. "We’re 
not going to play them," is the first thing 
he tells his team every year. "They’re go- 
ing to play us." Faced with such a foe. 
opposing coaches who are wild to set 
scoring records often find themselves 

cominutd 

Across central campus, passing the Stu- 
dent Union, basketball star Joe Smith 
escorts a coed to her next classroom. 




HENRY IBA conimu<d 

forced into iryiny to beat Iba at his own 
game, which is hard to do when you 
haven't practiced it. Having lost the 

ceraling for the five minutes OSU spends 
setting up a basket preferably a layup. 

If they find that exasperating, they are 
hardly better off when they gel the ball. 
Then they have to contend with a team 
that spends as much time practicing de- 
fense as offense. Getting offa shot against 
a representative OSU team is en accom- 
plishment. As for garbage points- -for- 
get it. Iba docs not always have the tall, 
quick shooters and jumpers you need to 
win championships but. runt or giant, an 


OSU player rarely makes a mistake. He 
is sloppy only once-- before he is yanked 
out of the game - and never, never is he 

It is a question of discipline. It starts 
on the opening day of practice when I ha 
lets his players know- exactly what is ex- 
pected of them. There is a short talk, and 
that is the last lime the players will sit 
down in old Gallagher Hall for the next 
six weeks, brom then on there will be mo- 
tion up stairs, down stairs; up court 
with ball, without hall, singly, in pairs, 
in a crowd — and always at full speed. The 
Iba style is physically demanding, and it 
IS his theory that the fit are not born. 


they are made. Of course, any good team 
is well conditioned. I ha simply carries the 
idea several steps further- 

plays that include the setting up of picks 
and screens, all with the idea of getting 
one man free for only the easiest kind of 
sliot. ‘'ll's free lance with screens." says 
Iba. but there is very little free lance in- 
volved. Let a player ignore the master 
plan, and Iba reacts immediately. "Cut 
that out." is the preamble, and it is fol- 
lowed by an in-depth critique of what the 
player did wrong, "rm not against 
shooting." Iba insists. "I'm against had 
shooting. I wait! my boys to shoot. I lin-e 


^miHUrd 




A believer in competition even In drills, Ibe pairs 
players for wind sprints. Player running up and down 
steps will be called by Iba if he skips just one. 


Knowing what Is expected of them. OSU athletes get 
in shape before formal practice begins. Jack Herron 
and Herb Westmoreland work out on Lewis Field. 








HENRY IBA 


my boys lo shoot. But glory be. make it 
a good shot — his shot.” 

A sloppy play on a basketball court — 
anyone's basketball court — makes Iba 
physically ill. 'Tve seen Mr. Iba cringe.” 
says his as.si.stanl, Sam Aubrey, ''when 
the other team makes a mistake." 

ir that seems to him at a philosophical 
approach toward losing, it is misleading. 
Twenty-four years ago Iba came to 
Washington. D.C. for a game with 
George Washington University with 
what was then his best team, led by Bob 
Kurland, the first of the good seven-foot- 
ers. The next year this team won the 
NCAA title, but that night GW upset it 
by four points and the crowd literally 
went berserk. Fans swarmed out of the 
stands and onto the court, laughing, cr>- 
ing, singing, hugging players while the 
band pumped out Happy Days .'Ire Hen' 
Agaiit~\% straight times. 

Later that night on the train back to 
Chicago. Iba was slumped in a seat, his 
hat pulled oxer his eyes. Suddenly he siU 
up and said. "Those people sure were 
happy [pause]. I don't believe Tve ever 
seen a happier group of people [pause]. 
Hell, we can't go around the country 
making people happv.” 

Iba has never been known as a bundle 
of laughs in the enemy camp. And it is 
one of his traits to be at his most unset- 
tling against teams he has no business 
beating, Kansas, for instance, came into 
Stillwater 10 years ago with Wilt Cham- 
berlain on its team and a national cham- 
pionship on its mind. "We can gang up 
on Wilt." Iba told his players, "and 
slough off the others. Or, we can give Wilt 
his 30 and hound the other four right into 
thelloor.” Iba decided on the latter. With 
three minutes left in the game. Wilt had 
his 32 points. And the rest of the Kansas 
players had gotten the Iba treatment and 
a total of 22. Kansas had been averaging 
73 points a game, but its 54 was the same 
asOSU's. At that point the Jayhawks still 
had Chamberlain but OSU had the ball, 
and this situation never has done much 
for a rival's national ranking. Kansas 
knew w hat was coming — mostly nothing, 
until an OSU player would have a shot 
he almost never missed. With two sec- 
onds left, OSU had worked Mel Wright 
free at the top of the circle. Zap, he had 

Westmoreland relaxes m dorm overlook- 
ing beef barn," campus landmark at 
OSU. which stresses agriculture studies. 


the hall. Zap. he let go his jumper, a shot 
he made nine out of 10 times in practice. 
And Kansas was beaten. 

The past two seasons have not been 
w inning ones at OSU. and the murmur- 
ing has begun that Iba has lost his touch, 
that ball control is old-fashioned. While 
everyone is following UCLA's lead with 
varieties of pressing defenses all over the 
court, Henry is still back there defending 
on his half of the floor only. The sport, 
say his critics, has passed old Henry by. 
(The U.S. Olympic Committee, inciden- 
tally, doesn't quite agree. It made Iba 
head coach in 1964.) Finally, even Iba's 
friends ask. "Where are all the good 
players that used to show up regularly at 
the OSU campus?” 

Iba's answer to the last point is: "In 
the old days, the name of the game was 
coaching. Now? now, it’s recruiting. And 
I've been la/y. I used to be able to see a 
boy in June, ask him lo come to OSU 
and, by golly, there he'd be come fall. 
Now, after I see a boy. I've got to hound 
him and flatter him, fialter his parents, 
Hood him v\iih letters. God help us — 
don't let him forget old OSU! Truthfully. 
I haven't done the job until rccenily, But 
I'm not ready to retire. No. sir. If re- 
cruiting is the game, then I'll recruit.” 

There really is no point in asking Hen- 
ry Iba if he is also going to sw itch to run- 
and-shoot basketball, just because it is 
now fashionable - if he is going to let his 
players go hell-for-leathcrdow n the floor 
ready lo get off </m’ kind of shot as quick- 
ly as possible. "Cut that out.” he will 
say. Several years ago, after a losing game 
at Missouri in whicli OSU had given up 
82 poinls—aboul w hat rivals used lo get 
in a wliolc season against him - Iba de- 
cided what had lo be done. Before the 
next game, also on the road at Kansas, 
he hustled his players into the gym and 
said. ''Gents, this is a basketball. For the 
nc.vt three hours you aiv going to dribble 
it. You arc going to pass it. And you will 
be allowed to shoot it exactly 30 times. 
So make them good shots. Make them 
I'cr.v good shots.” 

The follow ing night OSU took 1 9 very 
good shots in the first half and 18 very 
good shots in the second half. The score 
was OSU 54-Kans;is 49, That's what 
Henry Iba still thinks about ball control. 

As for the new pressing defenses. Iba 
has u surprise for his opponents this year. 
"1 think the new defenses are terrific,” 
he told a stunned audience the other day. 
Could this be the same man who, only 


months ago. had castigated the press and 
insisted that if referees called fouls cor- 
rectly. pressing defenders would foul out 
of games within minutes? Would he actu- 
ally use the press himself? 

"Why not?" said Iba. "What I didn't 
like was all the fouling that went w ith it. 
1 1 was a new thing and players were grab- 
bing and banging, and because it also was 
new to the referees they were not calling 
the fouls. The refs arc used to it now. 
and so are the players. Actually, I would 
have come out with it before, except we 
didn't have the guards to handle it.” 

Two years ago only one player re- 
turned from the OSU squad that had won 
the Big F.ight Conference in 1965. "We 
tried llic press in practice.” said Iba, 
"and my guards were left looking at each 
other at the w rong end of the lloor. Last 
year we also lost our starling guards [Ken 
O'Neal had grade trouble, and Jack Her- 
ron came dow n w ith mononucleosis] and 
we not only couldn't press, we couldn't 
even play defense the conventional way. 
This year Herron is back, and we are gen- 
erally faster and deeper. Oh, yes, we’ll 
come out and gel ’em this year.” The con- 
ference is on notice. 

Those w ho wish lo interpret Iba’s will- 
ingness to forswear his old principles 
about defense as a sign of mellowing 
should be on notice, too. Henry Iba still 
docs not care to go around the country 
making people happy by losing. That 
never was and still is not a cheerful ex- 
perience for OSU players. "You might 
get a Hershey bar on the w ay home,” said 
Wifbiir (Sparky ) Slalcup, w ho played for 
Iba between 1929 and 1931 and is now 
the assistant athletic director at Missouri, 
"or you might not. No dinner. And I bet 
his disposition isn't any better now. We 
were coming back once after getting beat, 
in this old bus, and the kid who was driv- 
ing - Henry was a menace behind the 
wheel — told (he coach we needed gas. 
'You’re the thiver. period,' Henry told 
him. ‘/’//tell you when we need gas.’ Five 
miles later the motor coughed, gurgled 
and quit. 'O.K.. kid,’ said Henry. ‘Now 
Tm the driver. Allofyou, out. And push.’ 

"But don't let anyone ever tell you we 
didn't think highly of him. I'll tell you 
something about Henry Iba. He won't 
listen to a single bad word about any kid 
who ever played basketball for him. 1 
once raised a question about one of his 
old boys, and Henry looked me straight 
in the eye and said: ‘Wilbur, he played 
for us, didn't he?"’ end 
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Scouting Reports 


AAWU 


Jusi for ihc record, UCLA has Lew AI- 
cindor, which is almost enough right there. 
It also has Lynn Shackelford, who hits long, 
high-arcing jump shots when defenses 
collapse on Lew; Lucius Allen, who aver- 
aged 16 points as a sophomore; Ken Heil/, 
a defensive specialist who also can score, 
and Mike Warren, the quick, expert ball 
handler, And a good 6' 8' sophomore, Steve 



Though Cal may not contend for a title, 
shooter Rusty Cntchfield probably will. 
He IS 5 10 but was second to Alcindor 
in scoring in the conference last season. 


Patterson. And a fine coach. Johnny Wood- 
en, and a beautiful campus arena. And all 
the tea in China. It adds up to another 
NCAA title, which will be the Bruins’ (and 
Wooden’s) fourth in five years. 

But, just as if some billionaire died and 
left his fortune to J. Paul Getty, basket- 
ball’s richest is getting even richer. Back 
after missing a year arc two exceptional 
players — 6' 6' Fdgar Lacey, who had a knee 
injury, and 6' 7' Mike Lynn, who was dis- 
ciplined for being a naughty boy. Lacey 
was on the 1965 NCAA all-tournament 
team and led the Bruins in rebounding. 
Knowing he would have to battle Heilz. 
Shackelford and Lynn for a starling job. he 
has been working on his outside jump shot 
and on defense, which was not his forte. 
Lynn, who would be lough in the twin post 
with Lew, led the team in scoring and re- 
bounding two years ago. 

This is easily the finest collection of tal- 
ent ever assembled at one school. “We’re a 
great college team,’’ says Wooden. “But 
we’re going to meet a number of good col- 
lege teams. One of them may have a great 
night when we’re only good. Then wc may 
be in trouble.” 

The Bruins open at Purdue, Wooden’s 
old school. They play Houston in the As- 
trodome and meet Boston College and Holy 
Cross in Madison Square Garden. However, 
their toughest games (meaning those with 
less than 20-point victory margins) arc like- 
ly to be right in their own Pacific Eig)it, 
against tall Washington State. 

Coach Marv Harshman’s Cougars, hidden 
away in the wilds along the Washington- 
Idaho border, would be favored to win in 
many other conferences, mainly because of 
6'9Vi' Jim McKean from Tacoma- McKean 
is a good shooter, but he gets so emaciated 
by the end of the season that he has to 
relay the ball to the hoop by messenger. 
Last season he started at 215 pounds and 
faded away to 189. If the rabid fans in liny 
Bohler Gymnasium yelled loo loudly, he 
had trouble keeping his feet. This year, for- 
tunately, Harshman seems to have the ma- 
terial to give McKean lots of rest. 

Randy Stoll, a bulky 6' 7' forward, decid- 
ed to Join Anaheim of the ABA rather than 
play his senior year in Pullman, but WSU 
still has 6' 8' Ted Wierman, a 235-pound 
honor student from Yakima. Wierman was 
an all-state football player in high school 


and used his muscles last season to be one 
of the league’s best rebounders. Forward 
Blaine tllis, 6’ 7', may lose his job to 6' 6' 
sophomore Gary Elliot from Sandpoint, 
Idaho, who scored well as a freshman. Lit- 
tle Guard Ray Stein blanked UCLA’s Lu- 
cius Allett in one game last season, and his 
backcouri running male. Lenny Allen, is 
quick and expert on the fast break. 

Washington Slate will be competing in 
one of the better holiday tournaments, the 
Far West Classic in Portland, Ore., against 
North Carolina, Princeton. Oregon State 
and Utah, among others. Right after that, 
on January 5, comes Ihc trip to UCLA's 
Pauley Pavilion. The Bruins go to Pullman 
late in February and, if Wooden's wonders 
arc ever going to be ambusbed, ibai could 
be the time and place. 

use, which used a stall to force UCLA 
into a scary overtime last season, has all its 
starters back and one of the best freshman 
teams in the schrwl’s history to scrimmage 
against. It is a pity that Coach Bob Boyd 
had to start building up his alma mutcr’s 
basketball program the same year Alcindor 
joined Ihc varsity over in Westwood. In 
desperation, Boyd rounded up a Dock of 
JC players, the bc,st of whom was 6' 7- Bill 
Hewitt, a dangerous man on offen-se, with 
his jump shot and quickness. Hewitt start- 
ed his career by scoring 39 off Big Lew (and 
giving up 56), but other AAWU teams gave 
him trouble by using zone defenses. They dis- 
covered that )ie likes to dribWe before shoot- 
ing, and the zones tangled him up. 

Btiyd has fast, accurate-shooting guards 
in Steve Jennings and newcomer Mack 
Calvin, a JC transfer who should get more 
playing time than the other backcourt vet- 
erans. Center Ron Taylor, who has grow’n 
to 7’ r, has also improved his mobility. 
“Wc want Ron aware of his potential,” 
says Boyd, “and we’re beginning to sec 
some results. He worked hard all summer 
on shooting, moves, skipping rope and mus- 
cular development. He's greatly improved. 
The question to be answered is if it’s enough 
to match that giant across town." 

Boyd believes Alcindor is “the best play- 
er in the United Stales, and I don’t mean 
just among the amateurs. Put Lew on any 
one of three or four clubs in the AAWU 
and it would be the team to beat. It might 
even be unbeaten." And with that UCLA 
bunch. . . , 
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West Coast AC 


Carlos (Bud) Ogden, a 6' 5' ccnlcr-for- 
\vard ai Santa Clara University, is the son 
of a Congressional Medal of Honor \s in- 
ner; so far. Bud himself has earned a clus- 
ter of Purple Hearts in basketball. After 
starring at l.incoln High, in nearby San Jose, 
he was expected to do wondrous things for 
(he Bronco freshmen. So he broke an ankle 
just after the season started. Before his first 
varsity season he dislocated his shoulder in 
an aiilo accident and did not play a single 
second. Lust season he broke his nose, but 
he was able to stay in action. Finally, in a 
laie-Oeiobor scrimmage this year, he leaped 
to block a shot and slashed his shooting 
hand on the backboard It took 22 stitches 
to sew him up. If he ever stays out of sur- 
gery long enough, he could lead Coach Dick 
Garibaldi's team to the title in the well- 
balanced West Coast Athletic Conference. 

Bud scored 55 points in one game against 
Pepperdine. That was as an agile but niidgel- 
si/ed pisoimaii. Now he is a forward, 
teaming w iih his little brother Ralph, a f>' 5" 
sophomore who averaged 21 points on a 
freshman team that lost only one of 22 
games. Garibaldi would like to move Ralph 
to the baekeourt, where there is practically 
7ero experience, but he has never played 
guard and did not look too good the few 
times he worked out there. 

The man who has made it possible for 
Bud to move over to the corner is 6’ 9" Den- 
nis Awircy, still another San Jose produ-i, 
who played on the line freshman team with 
Ralph. Awirey weighs about 2.W and is a 
bn slow, but he diws shoot well. "We've 
got a rookie team and we can't hide him," 
says Garibaldi. "He has a lot of experience 

Bud Ogden can always move back into the 
key and 6’ 6" Senior Bob He.nney, a tough 
offensive player, can step in ul forward. 
Heaney broke his foot last season and missed 
all but four league games. 

Two other Jesuit schools. U.SF and Loyo- 
la of L.A.. will be in the running and shoot- 
ing for the championship, too. At USF, 
Phil Vukiccvich, one of the top players in 
the school's rich basketball history, is in his 
second year as head coach and has all his 
starters back, plus a ft’ 9', 225-pound soph- 
omore, Pete Cross, who is mean and ambi- 
tious. Pete's specially is defensive rebound- 
ing, but he also averaged lt$ points on the 
Don freshman team and performed well 


against Santa Clara's Awtrey. He will have 
to beat out 6'5'' Tom Brown, a 15-poini 
scorer until he broke his elbow last season. 

USF has two of the best forwards in the 
conference in Dennis Black and Hawaiian 
Don Snyder, and an excellent outside shoot- 
er in Guard Art VVilmorc. Snyder, a 25- 
ycar-old Navy veteran, may be moved to 
the baekeourt so Cross can get into the line- 
up. All this talent will be exhibited in no 
less than three tournaments- the new Ca- 
ble Car Classic (for which USF is the host 
scluiol), the Sun Bowl Tournament and the 
Seattle Legion Tournament, k'ukicevieh 
believes playing in three a season will mean 
less travel (the team is in one place I'or two 
or three road games), good financial guar- 
antees. more incentive and less overall home- 
court advantage for opponents. 

Down at Loyola, the school that pro- 
duced two of (he best basketball coaches of 
the last 25 years — Pete Newell and Phil 
Woolpert — Coach Johnny Arndt has per- 
haps the classiest player in the conference. 
Guard Rick Adelmim. a blond, free-wheel- 
ing, long-shooting. 6' I ' terror who averaged 
19 points last season. In between portraying 
wild Indians on TV. Arndt has been happi- 


ly conlemplating his roster, which is minus 
or)|\ one starter from a KM league season. 

In a preseason poll, the VVC.AC coaches 
named these three schools as favorites but 
could not resist putting University of the Pa- 
cific in there, loo. The Tigers have won the 
idle two years in a row. but they have lost 
rebesunder Keith Swagerty and two good 
shooters. Bob Krulish and David F-'ox. 
Coach Dick Edwards is something of a magi- 
cian. but he probably is not Houdini enough 
to make up such big losses so soon. Tom 
Jones is a 6’9”. 220-poundcr who played 
cemer on a freshman team that h.id an lx-2 
record two seasons ago but was rcd-shirtcd 
last season because he was physically im- 
muturc for his 19 years (and because Swag- 
erty was not about to sit on the bench). 
Now Jones IS 20, with a year's background 
of working out with the varsity. And he 
will be helped by a lot of other tall muscle- 
men. including 6’ 6" Joel Perisho. 

Before Edwards' arrival in I9fi3, Pacific's 
total season attendance was 3,7(X). Now the 
Stockton Civic Auditorium's capacity of 
3.000 is strained for every game, and the 
talk of the town is basketball, not the let- 
tuce and grape harvests. 
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Scouting Reports 


Western AC 


ttvomingi C'owbins wore su|>jK>scii lo 
hinc had ubciui as much chance of %vinning 
ihc WAC championship Iasi vear as they 
did of driving from Laramie lo C'hcscnne 
vvithoiil snow tires. The ’F’okes had lo go 
wtlh h'h' Ken Collins at eenier, and nioM 
SVAC observers ihoughi ihcy were generally 
binli too close to the floor lo be much ol a 
threat in this league, cveept as obstacles to 
irtp over. When Collins left the squad at 
midseason, the midgets should really have 
been in trouble. Hut, stealing a trick from 
Muhiimmad Ali, Coach Bill Sirannigan 
came up with a confusing shulllc. He ma- 
neuvered his biggest (and slowest) men. 
W 5' Tom Asbury and 6' K' Gary Von K ro- 
sigk. outside and kept the real midgets - 
Mike Eberle. Harry Hall and Btib WiKon 
zipping through the middle. They ran a 
lot but shot little in what amounted to 
a fast-inoving stall that wore rival bean 
poles down to their size. It was a slick im- 
provisation by Sirannigan, who has made 


the most of his material for eight years now, 

By early March Wyoming had beaten 
co-favorites New Mexico and Brigham 
Young twice, including an NCAA playoff 
win over BYU. Then Bill and his cunning 
Cowboys fell off their horses when faced 
with UCl.A in the NC AA regionals at 
Corvallis. Ore. "I'm not sure wc’ve fully 
recovered from Alcindor," .Strannigan 
admits, reminiscing about the 4y'poinl loss 
to the Bruins. He's not kidding, either. 

He has lost Asbury. a second-team all- 
league performer, but Tom's expected re- 
placement. sophomore Carl Ashley, can do 
more things and do them belter, not the 
least of which is scoring. The fi'f’” Denver 
product made 25 points a game for the fresh- 
men. He is quick and has good spring. Mike 
Hbcrie, AII-\S'AC as a junior, is the floor 
general and a brash outside shcHvtcr who 
fired away from ridiculous distances last 
season and still averaged M points, Harry 
Hall, a junior from Harvey, III., is only 



Never a WAC winner and with little chance this year, Arizona may score a few 
upsets. Around Coach Bruce Larson are Bill Davis, Mickey Foster, Mike Kordik. 


6'2' bill can jump with most players much 
taller, and he is. says .Strannigan. "our most 
complete player." Hall scored 5.15 points 
(18 a game) to become the highest scoring 
sophomore since Flynn Robinson and was 
second in rebounds. Von Krosigk. a junior 
from Riverton. Wyo.. is cxpcelcd to be a 
conventional, siay-ncar-thc-hoop post man 
this year. He is moving his 210 pounds bet- 
icraiul ihai. Sirannigan hopes, will improve 
his shooting and rebemnding. 

Wyoming's relief men last season were 
about as plentiful as General Custer's. Af- 
ter (he first six men, Sirannigan warmed up 
the cheerleaders. Now there arc other good 
youths besides Ashley up from an J 1-3 fresh- 
man squad. "All in all, 1 feel richer this 
year." says .Strannigan, a spiffy dresser and 
an affable road companion, "Wc may have 
the depth to spell some of the starters, Wc 
may have added enough height lo our quick- 
ness to run and score instead of shuffling 
for our lives." 

Over in Provo, Utah, at the foot of the 
Wasatch Mountains, BYU Coach Stan 
Watts has no more worries about who should 
start at center, fi ll' t raig Raymond or 
(i'll' Jim hakins, Raymond is gone, and 
Fakins, a senior, is prepared to take over 
as the resident steeple. Watts also has 6' 7" 
Kari Liimo and f'’4* Marty l.ylhgtK', l.iimo, 
a gift from Finland, improved consistently 
last year and vvas all-league as u sopho- 
more. Lythgoe isa good jump shooter. After 
these three. Cougar experienec dwindles 
away, but there is a IliK’k of newcomers 
Irom an 1 1-2 freshman team, most notably 
Guards Doug Howard and Bob Davis and 
Forward Gary Schneider, all of whom aver- 
aged 15 points or better. Watts took the 
learn on a lengthy summer lour of the Ori- 
ent and South Paeitie, which helped season 
the young ones and should help all of them 
got off to a fast start. 

And, of course, in Sait Lake City there is 
Jack Gardner, who would be dangerous 
with four little old ladies and a Singer midg- 
et 111 the post. Right now he is bawling over 
the loss of fi'8' Center DeWiti Mcnyard. 
ineligible after just one yearol being a Utah 
Riinnin' Redskin. "Mcnyard would have 
made us a definite title threat." Gardner 
says. The Ules still have Guard Merv Jack- 
son. a senior from away off in Georgia, to 
lead eight other leiiermen. and Jack will 
win his share. 
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Ibronada 
Built for leaders, 
not followers. 



Men who follow the 
herd would probably 
feel out of character in a 
Toronado. And for 
good reason. It's not 
a follow-the-herd 
kind of car. To start 
with, Toronado 
looks different. It's 
brawny. Broad- 
shouldered. 

Massively male. 


is olso different the road— gently but 
in the way it rides firmly— even on ice, snow, 
and handles. Its mud or sand. In short, 
front-wheel drive Toronado isn't likely 
and torsion-bar to appeal to every Tom, 
suspension lay Dick or Harry. Which is 
down the low to reolly one of its biggest 
appeals. 


Toronado. 

Test drive the front-wheel-drive 
'youngmobile’from Oldsmobile. 


Scouting Reports coniinued 


Big Eight 


The last thing Kansas Coach Ted Owens 
docs before he leaves his house to go to 
work is stuff the pockets of his jacket with 
Gelusil tabJels. Owens has a chronic duode- 
nal ulcer. From April through September 
he gels by with si.K or seven tablets a day. 
But from October through most of March 
his daily intake hovers around 25. 

"Maybe it's because I'm only in my fourth 
year as a head coach." says Owens, "but I 
haven't yet learned how to lose well. I can 
never blame anyone but myself. Defeat just 
cats me up. It's the end of the world." 

Owens' experience with defeat is limited. 
Starting this season he stands 6.^ and lA. 
His percentage of .797 is even better than 
that of one of his predecessors at Kansas, 
the storied Phog Allen, whose 771 and 233 
record puts him at .768. Allen won more 
games than any other college coach, al- 
though Adolph Rupp, who starts this sea- 
son w ith 760 victories, seems certain to over- 
take the man for whom he played at Kansas. 

If Owens is going to be eaten up by de- 
feat this season, it most likely will happen 
in December and March. The Jayhawks 
play Louisville twice within 16 days in De- 
cember and also lake on Cincinnati, hg- 
ured to fight it out with Louisville in the 
strong Missouri V'alley. Once the Big Light 
season gets under way Owens should be 
able to cut his Gelusil consumption. Kan- 
sas should have little to worry about until 
it hits the .March regionals at Wichita. If 
Houston is assigned to this regional, it's 
possible that three of the top five teams in 
the country will contend at Wichita. The 
Missouri Valley champion will be there, 
and so, almost assuredly, w'ill Kansas. 

Remembering a towering zone defense, 
which caused Kansas players to alter their 
shooting trajectory and lose accuracy in 
their defeat by Houston last season, Owens 
has had his boys shooting over something 
called the "iron defender." a rectangular 
iron frame whose top bar is 12 feel above 
the floor. M forces a player lo incrca.se the 
arc of his shot. 

"We used it some last season," recalls 
Owens, "but it was kind of theoretical. Not 
until we run into Elvin Huyes and the rest 
of that big Houston front line did wc real- 
ize (hat the iron defender really docs have 
human counterparts." 

While Kansas may have the job of gel- 
ling ready for Hayes and, it hopes, for Lew 


Alcindor. the Jayhawks' opponents have 
the almost equally formidible task of get- 
ting ready to contend with Jo Jo White. In 
the words of Phog Allen, who was 82 this 
month and never misses a Kansas game, 
"White does everything belter than any 
man of his size I have ever seen. Watch 
him and you think he's flouting in oil." 

W'hite led U.S. scorers in the Pan-Amer- 
ican Games last summer and went on to 
Tokyo to be a big factor in the L'.S. victory 
in the World University Games. His devo- 
tion to basketball is total. His reaction lo 
his trip to Japan underscores how basket- 
ball dominates his life. A recent visitor to 
the Kansas locker room asked White, "How 
did you like Tokyo?" hoping to ease the 
conversation momentarily away from bas- 
ketball, "Not much of a town." replied 
While. "It was so humid the ball kept slip- 
ping out of my hands." 

Joining White, who leads Kansas' fear- 
some hall-court pressing defense and usual- 
ly brings the ball upcouri single-handedly 
— even against a zone press — will be all of 
Kansas' starters from last year except Ron 
Franz, the team's third leading scorer but 
also one of its least consistent players. Rodg- 
er Bohncnsliehl, last year's high scorer <lf>- 
point average) and most accurate ficld-goai 
shooter (.541 ), w ill be at one forward. Bruce 
Sloan, who came on strong to wrest a guard 
position away from Phil Harmon, will be 
moved lo forward. Powerful Vernon Va- 
noy. last season’s Big Eight sophomore of 
the year, will again be available to play (he 
post. Contending fora guard position along- 
side White will be Harmon and a brilliant 
sophomore, Rich Bradshaw, who can do ev- 
erything White docs, only a shade less well. 
In the event of injuries or foul trouble for 
White. Owens will not hesitate to turn over 
to Bradshaw the job of running the offense. 
Asa freshman, Bradshaw averaged 16 points 
a game and, although he is only 6' 3", he 
led the team in rebounding with 122 in eight 
game.s. 

Owens also has two new giants, 6' 8' Greg 
Douglas and 6’ 10" Dave Nash. Douglas 
was a high school slur at Keokuk, Iowa, 
where he averaged 27 points and 19 re- 
bounds his last year. Nash spent two sea- 
sons at Dallas Baptist, a Texas junior col- 
lege that was 46 and 14 while he pla\ed 
there. 

If Kansas wins the Big Eight, it will be 


the first lime that any conference team will 
have won as many as three consecutive un- 
shared titles since Phog Allen's team won 
four in a row beginning in 1931. Allen thinks 
Kansas will do it and that Rupp will smash 
his record of 771 victories. He is unper- 
turbed by these possibilities. His reaction 
to Rupp's probable takeover is, "Bless his 
bones.” 



Still practicing osteopathic medicine in 
Lawrence at 82. Phog Allen does not 
miss a game at Kansas, where his 591 
victories established a winning tradition. 

CONTINUEO 
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Scouting Reports eonunurd 


SEC 


Samantha lias sad eyes. She also has long, 
floppy ears. Nobtsdy at Vanderbilt really 
thinks that Samantha is beautiful, but they 
have hope for her. Alter all. she is only a 
year old, and it takes a while for the inner 
beauty of a basset hound to emerge. Like 
George's did. George is remembered around 
campus with an admiration that borders on 
reverence. He, too, had sad eyes and long, 
floppy ears. But deep inside, ol' George had 
something, and long before he challenged a 
milk truck nuitio a inaiio he showed 
everybody that what it was was class, lots of 
class. 

Unable to come up with a bona fide com- 
modore for u mascot, Vanderbilt athletic 
teams adopted George a few years ago. They 
still talk about the yowls that George used 
to emit at games, yowls that came not on 
mere whim but at precisely the right moment. 
George had yowls to scare an opposing end 
about to latch on to a pass and yowls that re- 
verberated through the field-house raliers 
and sent encouragement gushing through 
basketball players at the moment they need- 
ed a lift. But his best act was Vanderbilt's 
equivalent of the Red Auerbach cigar-light- 
ing ceremony. When George saw that his 


boys had a victory safely lucked away, he 
would rouse himself from his position near 
the bench and then, with pomp and slow 
stride, amble across (he court and into the 
locker room. Yes, George had class, and ev- 
eryone in Nashville is sure Samantha will be 
showing hers shortly. 

Unfortunately, class is something that 
Vanderbilt basketball ie.ims themselves 
lacked until fairly recently. Then along came 
Roy Skinner. During the past five seasons, 
Skinner's run-and-shoot teams have never 
been lower than fourth in the SEC. and three 
seasons ago Vandy finished on top for the 
first time. Back from last season arc the 
team's three leading scorers— Guard Tom 
Hagan. Forward Bob Warren and Bo Wycn- 
andt, a forward-turned-guard. Hagan was 
lops with a 1 7 average. Against Florida he 
had a bad first half, scoring just six and los- 
ing a contact lens. Typical of his spunkiness, 
he came back in the second half wearing a 
lens borrowed from the student trainer and 
scored 23. Skinner needs another first-rale 
forward to pair ofl' w iih Warren but he has, 
in 6' 5" sophomore Perry Wallace, a fine cen- 
ter. Wallace, who will be the first Negro to 
play b.iskctball in the SEC. goes up like a he- 


lium balloon and should provide the Com- 
nwjdores with the rebounding they lacked 
last year. If he can overcome a tendency to 
palm his Jump shots, he also should score 
heavilv, with a deft touch in close. 

Nothing, not even the aching back that 
has nagged him for three decades, causes 
Adolph Rupp of Kentucky more excruciat- 
ing pain than insinualions about his coach- 
ing ability. Kor 36 seasons prior to the last 
one, Rupp took pride in the eloquent man- 
ner in which his record spoke of his talents. 
But last season's 1 3- 1 3 mark (his worst) set 
some people to saying out loud that maybe 
Adolph had lost his touch. Rupp, hurt where 
it hurts him most, had a few words to say 
about his detractors recently; “What people 
forget is that the year before I won eight of 
eight coaching awards, and that's all they 
give. I didn't forget (hat much basketball in 
one year." And he has approached this sea- 
son with the old, forceful, no-nonsense at- 
titude, shunning the light-hearted image of 
the "Rupp's Runts" era. 

"I'm trying to put together a new thresh- 
ing machine." he says. "I've got a lot of parts 
lying around, and I'm trying to put them all 
together." 

Leftover parts include 6' 5' Thad Jaraez 
and ft’ b" C'lilT Berger. Rupp's reputation, 
though, will depend on the new parts— II 
sophomores. Best of the lot are Mike Casey, 
Mike Pratt and 6' 8“ Dan Issel, who is being 
tested at Jaraez' center position. The prob- 
lem here is w hether Jaraez can switch to for- 
ward. If not, he will go back to center and 
Issel will play forward. Rupp isn't saying just 
how good his team is or can be, but it is cer- 
tainly better than I3-J3. 

Vanderbilt and Kentucky will have to get 
past defending champion Tennessee if either 
is to win the SEX' title. High-scoring Ron 
\Mdby of the Volunteers has been graduated, 
but 7' Tom BiKrwinkle and the remnants of 
the nation's best defense (54 points a game) 
are back. Coach Ray Mcars, who favors a 
very deliberate style, was supposed to be wor- 
ried about the new rule designed to cut down 
on holding the ball for more than five sec- 
onds in the area from midcoiiri to just above 
the foul circle. "Some say it w ill hurt us be- 
cause we play a pattern offense and take lime 
to set upshots." Mcars says. "But we're used 
to being pressured, and I still think the best 
way to gel the ball through this no man's 
land is with pattern play." 
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On the outside, all portables may look pretty much 
alike ... but they don’t perform alike. Because inside 
there’s a world of difference. Only Zenith is care- 
fully, skillfully Handcrafted for unrivaled depend- 


ADove , rn* Model Y140&, 12* diogon>l pictuTc. 

ability. With Zenith Portable TV there are no pro- 
duction shortcuts. That’s why . . . years and years 
from today . . . you’ll be glad you chose Zenith, 
the Handcrafted Portable TV. 



WHY NOT 
GETTHEFi 
BEST ^ 


The quality goes in 
belore the name goes on 


Th« Model Y2022. 

<9* dugo'^al pioiute. 


rA« Otvto^. Model ri820. 
diagonal piciuie 




Scouting Reports conUnuKi 


Southwest 


So nwny new faces arc to be found .'iniong 
ihe coaches of this conference that the hand- 
shakes at midcourt will not alwass be for 
propriety's sake. The two men may just be 
introducing themselves- ^'clerans Doc Hayes 
(SMUl, Buster Brannon (TCU) and Har- 
old Bradley (Texas) all decided to step down 
at the same moment after last season. Glen 
Rose (Arkansas) and Cicorgc Carlisle (Rice) 



Texas has the best gimmick if not the 
best team- Dr. Stanley Burnham’s ma- 
chine that puts resistance on the ball 
improves Gary Overbeck's rebounding. 


left the year before last. Perhaps they were 
tired of all the years of vying for ullcnlion 
and crowds in a land where the only ball 
that counts is the one that has points on 
each end. Or perhaps they were just tired. 
Whatever the reason, there went 81 years 
of coaching experience and some good sto- 
ries into retirement. (Harry Bostic, a 6’ 6' 
transfer student who moves to Texas A&M 
from Tyler Junior College, is indicative of 
the transformation. Harry is 26 years old 
and, says one league observer, "has more 
experience than most of the coaches.") 

The loss of all this seniority has made 
Gene Gibson of Texas Tech (in his seventh 
year and at age 43) the "dean" of confer- 
ence coaches. Coincidentally, his team looks 
like the class of the league, too. Texas Tech 
is in Lubbock, out there on the plains of 
west Texas, Out there on the "Caprock." 
A neat, clean town. There arc very few trees 
but a whole lot of mesguitc bushes. Bobby 
Laync likes to play dominoes in one of the 
general stores. But neither he— nor any body 
else - can get any legal beer in town to wash 
down all the chili and enchiladas. In recent 
years Lubbock and Texas Tech have sent 
out two of pro fooibalTs biggest stars, Dave 
Parks and Donny Anderson, a lodge full of 
skiers (who learned and trained in the Taos. 
N. Mex. area 300 miles away) and hun- 
dreds of the most beautiful coeds in Amer- 
ica. You would think basketball didn't have 
much of a chance in Lubbock. But, in fact, 
Texas Tech decided to go after a big-time 
program more than a decade ago. The ad- 
ministration okayed a bright lO.OOO-scal 
field house in 1956, and it’s been filled a 
few times. Basketball has become the wintcr- 
ttme thing in Lubbock. 

Last season the Red Raiders sat squarely 
in the middle of the league race. They defeat- 
ed every team in the conference except Bay- 
lor. and that included a surprising laie-sea- 
son victory over champion .SMU. It was a 
typical season for Tech; during the 10 years 
the school has been an SWC member the 
Raiders have been at .500 or better against 
everyone m the conference. In 1965 Gib- 
son's best team finished two games ahead 
in the SWC but lost its championship when 
one man’s semester hours were not added 
up correctly and he was declared mcligiblc- 
The jokes about Tech’s math program have 
been accumulating since. Such arithmetic 
problems can be turned over, with confi- 


dence. to Gibson's three returning starters: 
6' 5" Joe Dobbs, an accounting major; 5' 10' 
Jerry Haggard, a finance major; and 6’ 7' 
Vernon Paul, a business-education student. 
Paul, who averaged 14 points a game, had 
more than arithmetic on his mind last year. 
At one time or another during the season, 
he suffered through mononucleosis, an 
elbow operation, an auto wreck, an appen- 
dectomy and cuts requiring 17 stitches. 
Despite all this, he missed just four games 
and earned all-confcrenee honors. The Raid- 
ers also have Ictlcrnien Benny Wiggins, 6' 7', 
and Jim Nelson. 6' 4". and add Wayne 
Schneider. 6' 7*. a promising JC transfer. 
But all of Gibson’s sophomore help will be 
up front, and he may be weak at guard. 

Two of the teams with new coaches should 
give Texas Tech the most trouble. Johnny 
Swaim takes over for Brannon at TCU and 
inherits a veteran team led by 6' 5", 240- 
pound Mickey McCarty. The Horned Frogs 
tied for second place last season and are 
capable up front with 6’ 6" James Cash and 
6' 3" John Fd White to help McC arty, Their 
problem is the backcourt. also. SMU upset 
Louisville in the NCAA Midwest Regional 
last season, hut new Coach Bob Prewitt 
gels back only two starters, 6' 7’ Lynn Phil- 
lips (SWC sophomore of the year) and 6' 3’ 
Bill Voight. The Mustangs’ chances hinge 
on Prewitt’s search for a quarterback to 
replace Denny Holman, a skilled playmakcr 
for three winning seasons who graduated 
to the Dallas Chaparrals. Holman's replace- 
ment probably will be Gary Sibley, a junior 
who is quick but inexperienced. 

Texas A&.M finished sixth in the confer- 
ence last season and, (hough Randy Mat- 
son has finally left to go put his shot some- 
where else, the Aggies have seven returning 
letterinen plus the highly regarded Bostic, 
and they arc a good dark-horse challenger. 
Coach Shelby Metcalf shiK-kcd the rest of 
the league when he led Texas A&M to the 
championship in his first season four years 
ago, and he is still surprising them with his 
longuc-in-ehcck remarks. He had a lot of 
married players last year who. he said, were 
■go-geiicrs. Their wives all have jobs down- 
town. and when it’s 5 o'clock they go get 
them." Despite his returning talent, Metcalf 
refuses to be serious about his ehanees. 
■’We’ll be small," he says, "but nobody 
will notice because vvc’II overshadow that 
with our poor shooting and lack of speed.” 
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Two wild new ways 
to get that old feeling. 


Moody, mysterious Wild Moss. 
Tart, tantalizing Dry Lime. 
Bold new Skin Bracers created by 
Mennen to come on strong. 
They’re as cool and comfortable 
as the refreshing original. 

n to the original Mennen theme "Brace Yourself" by Sid Ramin on UUPl Records. 






These are the 
e^ensive ones 


It’s perfectly true that you don’t 
have to go overboard to give some- 
one a Kodak Instamatic^ camera. 
There’s the popular 104 outfit, for 
example, for less than $20. 

But if you can afford it, give him 
o\ir best Our 804. You’ll be givii^ 
him the most automatic of Kodak 
Instamatic cameras and that’s say- 
ing— and giving— a lot 

The 804 does so many things for 
him automatically that there’s not 
much left for him to do except en- 
joy photography as he’s never en- 
joyed it before. 

Just one example : He drops in a 
film cartridge and the 804 is loaded. 
He winds the spring motor once and 
he doesn’t have to bother winding 
again for twenty shots. And the elec- 
tric eye sets the exposures for him. 
A very thoughtful ^t. 

The 804 comes to less than $ 130. 
Everything considered, that’s not 
really expensive. 

That’s the Kodak Instamatic M8 
movie camera next to it— our finest 
super 8 camera. He touches a but- 
ton and gets power zoom, from 9.5 
wide-angle to 45mm telephoto. He 
has bis choice of four shooting 
speeds, from fast to slow motion, for 
the change of pace that adds extra 


excitement to movies. He has a CdS Instead, he’ll just slide in a film car- 
electric eye behind the lens that as- tridge and shoot a full fifty feet of 
sures him accurate exposures at any super 8 movies. As for winding film, 
filming speed. And reflex viewing he can forget that, too-this camera 
lets him see exactly what he’ll get is battery driven, 
on film. The M8 is less than $225. Con- 


Give him the M8 and he’ll never sidering what you're giving — and 
have to thread film or flip it at mid- what he’s getting-thafs not really 
point. ( Kodak has chang^ all that. ) expensive, either. 



The new Kodak Carousel 850 projector You can show both super 8 and regular 
keeps each slide in focus automatically. If a 8mm movies with the Kodak Instamatic 
jamproof and as dependable as gravity. It M95 movie projector-and at normal, fast 
has both remote and automatic slide chang* or slow-motion speeds, forward or reverse, 
ing. From less than $170. Automatic threading. From less than $200. 

PricM fubject to chaiif* without ootie*. 


Fine cameras and projectors by Kodak. 
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Scouting Reports ranumied 


Missouri Valley 


When urbane John Dromo succeeded rus- 
tic Peck Hickman as Louisville coach last 
summer, Hickman handed Dromo a UL 
schedule and a tin of aspirin - Peck was laugh- 
ing. but he wasn't kidding. Louisville has 
the toughest schedule in its history, and 
one of the most strenuous in the nation, 
with 12 of the first 14 games on the road, 
six in its own rugged conference. 

Fortunately Dromo. a friendly, articulate 
man and a sharp dresser, is easily amused 
(he is compiling a book of sports anec- 
dotes). Dromo recalls that years ago Louis- 
ville had difTicully beating rival Dayton 
and that he once drove with Hickman to a 
Dayton game. Along the way they stopped 
for gas. Hickman noticed an elderly gentle- 
man on a nearby playground going through 
the motions of playing basketball— but 
without a ball. 

"Wlial's that guy up to?" Hickman asked 
the station attenduiu. 

■'Oh. he's just a high school coach who 
went psycho after a couple of losing sea- 
sons." replied the aiiendani. 

"Tell him to slick around." said Hick- 
man. "rm the Louisville cpach on my way 
to play Dayton, and if they beat us again 
I'll come back here and guard that guy.” 

"And ril referee." said Dromo. 

Whether Dromo will be as cool come 
January 23. when the Cards launch their 
home stand, remains to be seen. Before 
then, he has home-and-hoiuc engagements 
with Kansas and mu«! play, in order, at 
Northwestern. Dayton and St. Louis, m 
the Madison Square Garden Holiday Fes- 
tival (drawing LaSalle for openers), at Tulsa, 
North Te.xas Stale. Memphis State. Bradley 
and Cincinnati. 

It is nice, therefore, that in addition to a 
store of anecdotes Dromo has a pretty fair 
team to sustain him, starting with Wcsticy 
Unscld. 6' 8' and 240 pounds, who was All- 
Amcrica as a junior last season. Unscld 
kept his touch with two summer junkeis, as 
it member of the U.S. team at the Pan-Ameri- 
can Games in Winnipeg and, along with 
leammaie Butch Beard, at the World Uni- 
versity Games in Tokyo. He was the nation's 
No. 2 rcboundcr in both his sophomore and 
junior years, averaging 19 per game last 
season. Nothing will change for Unscld in 
that area, but his scoring will. Last year he 
fired sparingly, averaging 19 [toincs, but, 
says Dromo, ‘'now we want him to shoot 


more." This means that Louisville, a high- 
scoring (82 points a game) outfu that also 
shot exceptionally well (.498 average), may 
set a few Valley records. 

Three other starters are back: Forward 
Jerry King. 6’ 5', Guard Fred Holden and 
Beard, who is being switched from front to 
backcouri. Butch hit 20 points a game last 
year and should do even belter in his new 
sp<n. The fifth man is Forward Bob Gor- 
ius, 6'6'. a Mcady but unspectacular senior. 
The reserves are slim and inexperienced. 
But the Cards do have speed. To utilize 
that and mask an ab.sencc of overpowering 
size, Dromo is going to the full-court press. 

"We are going to press all over the piaee,” 
he says grimly. ••Sink or swim." On of- 
fense, Louisville will stress the strong pivot 
and a variety of the shuffle. 

Dromo's ace in the hole is 6' 9" M ike Gros- 
so, the transfer from South Carolina who 
will become eligible in the second semester 
and be available for the last six conference 
games and, of course, for the NCAA tourna- 
ment, which Louisville should make. Gros- 
so is taking exercises for his right knee, 
which was operated on last summer. He has 
been assured b> doctors that he w ill be ready 


when he is eligible, and that means he and 
Unscld will make up a front pair as potent 
as can be found on any campus. Grosso is 
extraordinarily quick for a big man; he is 
also very fast, regardless of size. He can get 
the defensive rebound, start the break, be 
part of it and score at the other end. 

Until recently it was a toss-up between 
Cincinnati and Tulsa as to which Valley 
team could upset Louisville, but now Tulsa 
has lost Eldridgc Webb because of academ- 
ic troubles. The Bearcats have four of their 
starters back from a team ihai lost a lot of 
close ones last year and easily beat NCAA 
runner-up Dayton, 62-49. Poor outside 
shouting was Cincy's problem, and there 
arc two sophomores who may help solve 
that: Don Oglclrcc and Bob Schwallie. An- 
other newcomer, Jim Ard, is a strong re- 
bouiidcr and good scorer. Ho probably will 
.start, along with the dependable veterans 
Rick Roberson and John Howard. 

Unlike Louisville’s, the bench here is 
solid, including Gordon Smith, Dean Fos- 
ter, Dick Haucke and Raleigh Wynn, Coach 
Tay Baker plans to run more, hopefully to 
avoid (he ball-handling errors that led to 
an average of 15 turnovers a game last year. 
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Big Ten 


In past v.intcrs one of the more exciting 
things to do in l-afaycitc. Ind. t'as to go out 
to Purdue Airport and watch the airplanes 
land and take olT, especially the psychedelic 
ones from Lake Central Airlines with the 
cherry-red tail and the chubby white heart 
in the middle. Purdue basketball wasn't near- 
ly as stimulating. In an area where fine high 
school teams arc plentiful, Purdue hadn't 



Teammate Dave Sorenson watches Bill 
Hosket exercise the knee which, if it re- 
covers from surgery, will enable Bill 
to put Ohio State over the .500 mark. 


produced a championship team since 1940. 
It hasn't yet, but 1968 should be the year. 
The chief reason is Rick Mount, the most 
publicized high school player of the decade 
in the Midwest. Mount chose Purdue over 
the more exotic sellings of Miami and UCLA 
in order to be near home, and since he had lit- 
tle adjustment to make and no morale prob- 
icni, he moved into campus life with all the 
poise of a Hewsier at a husking bee. He fre- 
gucntly goes home — .t9 miles cast along U.S. 
52. past acres of farmland, decaying rust-col- 
ored barns, and a sign that proudly prtHrlaims 
Lebanon, Ind. as the home of Rick Mount 
— Mr. Basketball 1966. When he gets to Leb- 
anon he goes to the same barber he has al- 
ways used to care for the little curl he wears 
on his forehead (page -W). But college has 
had some effect. Gone arc the light white 
Levi's and while socks. Rick now loans to- 
ward neatly creased slacks, dark socks and 
tassicd loafers. That is about all that has 
changed in the well-ordered life of Rick 
Mount. He still possesses one of the lincsi 
jump shots ever seen. He still has immense 
court presence and a lot of slick moves un- 
derneath. And he is still slow. When Purdue 
fast breaks. Mount trails the trailer. One of 
Rick's moves underneath cost him four 
weeks of team praciicc when he Iraclured a 
metatarsal bone in his foot in an off-balance 
aiiempl at a layup in late October. The foot 
was pul in u cast for five days, ai.d for the 
next three weeks, with the aid of a Mex;] plate 
in his .shoe. Rick was able to prticitcc shoot- 
ing. The fact that he is chiefly valuable as a 
point-gclici- is no drassback on this team. 
Purdue could not win a title with high-scor- 
ing Dave Schclihase nor with all-round star 
Terry Dischingcr. This year Couch George 
King has a real supporting cast. 

There arc two outstanding forwards: 6' 3" 
Herman (Rob) Gilliam and 6' 6" Roger 
Blalock. Gilliam, the son ofa Methodist min- 
ister from Winston-Salem. N.C.. led last 
year's Boilermakers in scoring and rebound- 
ing and was their best defensive player. Bla- 
lock and Gilliam make the Purdue fast break 
work. Both can get the defensive rebound, 
and each cun take the ball upcouri himself. 
Bill Keller (Indiana's Mr. Basketball in 1965) 
is thebackcouriman who directs King's free- 
lance offense. The fifth starting spot is the 
only problem. Unless 7' sophomore Chuck 
Bavis wakes up one morning to find that he 
has overcome the usual handicap of the big 


man by becoming well-coordinated, Purdue 
will probably go with 6' 6' Ted Rcasoncr at 
the post. Bavis is a nicely built 235 pounds 
and remarkably handsome, with deep-blue 
eyes. I le could be the tallest leading man in 
Hollywood history— but he still has a lot to 
learn about basketball. And, unfortunately, 
his first taste of varsity play will come against 
Lew Alcindor this Saturday, when Purdue 
dedicates its new 14,123-seat field house. This 
circular, red-brick arena has everything from 
sauna baths in the coaches' lounge to dress- 
ing rooms for pompon girls. It is now called, 
simply, Purdue Arena, but the rumor is that 
if things go according to plan it will be re- 
named Mount's Mound at the end of the sea- 
son. At least the people of Lebanon think 
so. They bought 10''; of all season tickets 
that went on sale to the general public. 

Two Big Ten teams usually dangerous if 
only because of their coaching — Iowa and 
Michigan State have the miseries this year. 
With Ralph Miller's "pressure basketball." 
Iowa has started fast the past three seasons 
but slowed down considerably at the finish. 
Miller has high scorer Sam Williams back 
and a few promising sophomores, but he has 
no hcighl. John Beningion is in worse shape 
at Michigan State. He has three regulars re- 
turning but little help from the freshman 
team. The dark horse is Northwestern, which 
has a talented bunch of newcomers. 

But more than likely, Indiana University 
will make the Big Ten race an all-Indiana 
happening. Last season the Hoosiers and 
Michigan Slate shared the crown: the nu- 
cleus of that Indiana squad is back and 
Coach I-oii Watson says flatly. "This year's 
team will be much better." Sophomores Joe 
Cooke and Ken Johnson can score and re- 
bound, and both should move into the start- 
ing lineup. Rugged Bill DeHcvr (6'9'. 240) 
is back at center, and veterans Butch Joy- 
ner, Vernon Payne and Carl Schneider round 
out a strong top six. In reserve will be letter- 
men Rich Schrumpf (6' 9') and Bill Stenberg 
(6' 7'). as well as Mike Noland and Rick At- 
kinson. Either Noland or Atkinson could 
make the starling five, thus freeing Cooke 
for swing assignments at guard or forward. 
Two other players from last year's strong 
freshman team who will add depth arc .Mike 
Niles and football Halfback John Iscnbar- 
ger. If Lou Watson is wrong, the people of 
Bloomington can try plane watching. Lake 
Central flics into their airport, too. 

CONTIMUEO 
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- \ CERTAIN PEOPLE 
DONT EVEN DRIVE A CAR, 
LET ALONE FINANCE IT. 


Htwevcr, there are others who do drive, and 
do finance. 

Arw General Motors Acceptance Corporation 
(GMA^!) finances cars. Chcvrolets. Pontiacs. 
Oldsmopiles. Buicks. Cadillacs, Opels. Even 
CMC trucks. 

So if^you’re bug-eyed about the new General 
Motore c^rs, or need a good used car, go to the 
General Motors dealer who uses GMAC. You’ll 
be able to' finance your car, car insurance, and 
creditor life insurance in the same place, at the 
same time. \ 

No running around to talk to three different 
people, in three different places. 
i No aggravation. No bother. 

’ The cost i^rcasonable. 

And, in addition, you can choose from a num- 
ber of different tilne payment arrangements. 

GMAC. An^idcal way to finance for people 
who haven’t got a chauffeur. It's even ideal for 
chauffeurs who haven't got a car. 




Scouting Reports fontwurd 


Mid-American 


Bast.e[biill in Toledo — [Jie Glass Capiial of 
the World- has a shatterproof tradition. 
Most games at the university arc sellouts. 
\' hether the team is a smash or a bust. Still, 
esen in Toledo it is better to win than to 
Jose. v»hieh is «hat Max Gerber observed 
when he arrived on campus in I960 as the 
new sports publicist and was greeted with a 
1 5-8 season, in Toledo that is a bad year, so 
Gerber, a scholarly-looking man who would 



Ranking just below Toledo and Mar- 
shall IS Miami, here engaged in a quick- 
ness drill- led by Coach Tates Locke 
“ that resembles "follow the leader." 


seem more at home behind a /cctern than a 
press-box typewriter, cast about for some- 
thing to lake people's minds offhis troubles. 
Not one to ignore the obvious, he gathered 
around him 30 of the shapeliest coeds in the 
Mid-American Conference, organized them 
into a Music Hall-style chorus line, dubbed 
them the Toledo Rock-ets, and pul them on 
at half time. While the basketball Rockets la- 
bored through one 14-10 season and four 
successive years of )3-l J, the Rock-cis were 
making it big. appearing with the team in 
places like Madison Square Garden and trav- 
eling to Europe alone. On their home court 
they were, naturally, unbeatable. 

Now the basketball team has finally caught 
up with the Rock-els. Bobby Nichols, a 
quiet, reserved man who was hired as head 
coach three years ago, is chiefly responsible. 
Nichols takes his basketball seriously, and 
w ith six young children at home he just luiJ 
to do well at his alma mater. He inherited a 
group picked to finish last by a consensus of 
conference observers because its members 
did not function as a unit. He made a team 
out of those individualists and they finished 
second. Last year the Rockets were supposed 
to place sixth, but they lost only one game 
and went on to the NCAA tournament, 
where they lost in the first round. And every 
game wasa sellout. They ought to have about 
the same conference record this time, and 
should do well in outside games also, since 
they do not have one of the more difficult 
schedules in the nation. It includes Hillsdale. 
Morris Harvey, Baldwin-Watlace and the 
Coast Guard. "W'e try to schedule the bet- 
ter-known teams." says Nichols, "but we 
have two things going against us. First, when 
good teams play us they feel they gain noth- 
ing by winning but cun lose a lot by losing. 
Second, it is hard to arrange home-and-homc 
games because of our field house." The 
4.100-scat Toledo field house is one of the 
two oldest buildings on campus, and it looks 
like a dimly lit World War I airplane han- 
gar. It will be packed, as usual, all season, 
and there will be at least as much interest in 
the games as in the half-time shows. 

Steve Mix is the key to the Toledo offense. 
A 6' 7', 230-pound center, he operates from 
one of the two low post positions, and the 
No. I Toledo option is to get the ball in to 
him. When the Rockets succeed, it is an al- 
most automatic two points. Mix is far more 
agile than the run of big centers; his moves 


underneath often make them look embar- 
rassingly slow. He and Alcindor were the 
only two players last year to rank in the top 
20 in rebounding, scoring and field-goal ac- 
curacy. Steve's figures were 13.5 in rebound- 
ing, 23 points and .563. 

Working at the other low post is 6' 5‘ John 
Brisker, possibly the tallest tuba player in 
the world. John's tuba is essential to the 
blended bass of Toledo's marching band. He 
had to miss baskctbitll practice three times a 
week during football season in order to at- 
tend rehearsals. At the post he is more of a 
decoy than a scorer because Mix is so good. 
If 7-footcr Doug Hess improves. Brisker may 
be shifted to guard bccau.se he is a compe- 
tent ball handler. Another 6' 5' forward. Bob 
Miller, will operate from the high post, where 
he has the opportunity to make his favorite 
shot, a turn-around Jumper from about 15 
feet. Toledo has quick guards: 5'9'John 
Rudley and 6' 2' Willie Habionc. w ho shoots 
well with either hand or both. 

The only team to beat Toledo during the 
regular season last year was Marshall, and 
the five players who did it are back. The 
Thundering Herd — at least they're not one 
of a do?en Tigers or Wildcats or some kind 
of Bear — had a 20-8 record and went to the 
NIT as the MAC runner-up. With a better 
bench this year, they will give Toledo the 
roughest lime again. Forward George Stone, 
probably the league's best shooter, will pro- 
vide most of the offense with help from For- 
ward Jim Davidson and steady, poised 
Guard Bob Redd. "I think Redd docs the 
most damage to opponents during the entire 
game," says Miami of Ohio Coach Tales 
Locke. ’The games they should have lost 
last year — he cooled them down." Center 
Bob Allen starts Marshall's fast break w ith 
his strong defensive rebounding, and 12- 
point scorer Dan D' Antoni is the other back- 
court man. These five were called the Iron 
Men last year because Coach Ellis Johnson 
was forced to keep them in most of the time. 
Opposing teams would try either to run them 
to exhaustion or foul them out. Only one suc- 
ceeded — in a double overtime against More- 
head Slate, all five Iron Men fouled out. 
Johnson won't have to worry so much this 
season about losing some of his starters. He 
has excellent reserves in sophomore Ricky 
Hall, a 6’ 4", 195-pound forward who aver- 
agcd2I points and 14 rebounds a game as a 
freshman, and 6' 8' Bob Didur. 
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Ask Santa for one of 

The Predictables. 

Get the bowling ball that gives you the hook you need 
(Christmas will last all year.) More bowlers in the family? Your Brunswick 
Pro Dealer has a wide array of bowler gifts from ^4,95. 



TRAC-MASTER FANGE 


MINIMUM HOOK 


MEDIUM HOOK 


MAXIMUM HOOK 













BRAND A RANGE 


BRAND B RANGE 


BLACK DIAMOND 


BRAND C RANGE 


CROWN JEWELS 


Other so-called high-performance balls give you 
some hooking potential, through trick drilling. But 
most of it is still in the medium hooking range. Only 
Trac-Master goes beyond the medium range. That’s 
because only the Brunswick Trac-Master comes in 
your choice of three distinctly different performing 
balls. One to cut down your hook, one to build it up, 
one to maintain it, as is, You're in control when you 
roll a Trac-Master. The Trac-Master you select is 
your custom-made ball— it lets you hook the way you 
want without changing your natural delivery. 



How can Trac-Master give you this predictable 
performance? We vary the combination of cover stock 
formulation, balance and drilling in each of the 
three balls. All these factors can affect hooking 
potential. Only Brunswick varies a// three. 

Your Brunswick Pro Dealer has gift certificates for 
Trac-Masters and the complete line of Brunswick 
bowling balls, bags and shoes. Why not stop by today. 

For the name of the Brunswick Dealer 
nearest you write: Brunswick, Dept. G.M,, 

69 W. Washington St.. Chicago, III. 60602. 


7W£ J NAUr ■: BO*UNG ' I L . . 



Scouting Reports conumitd 


Ohio Valley 


Western Kentucky's llilltoppcrs. defending 
champions of the Ohio Valley Conference, 
arc a team of little brothers and family men, 
Seven players arc married and, since the lat- 
est Miss Kentucky is a Western coed, some 
forward forward is bound to get up the nerve 
to court her and eventually make it eight. 
All-America Clem Haskins has moved up to 
the pros, but his brother Paul is a promising 
6' 4" sophomore. Dwight Smith, a likely pro 
prospect, too. was killed last May in an auto 
crash, but his kid brother Greg survived the 
accident and is back for his senior year. And 
Guard Charles (Curly) Selvy is the last of a 
seemingly endless line of Selvy brothers, the 
most famous being Frank, of Furman and 
the Los Angeles Lakers. liven without the 
older Haskins and the older Smith. Coach 
John Oldham has a sound team and a guar- 
anteed rooting section of pretty wives, who 
will follow the Hilltoppcr tradition and wave 
red towels at all home games. Or maybe red 
diapers. 

Oldham's reliables should be Greg Smith, 
who became a father last month, and For- 
ward Wayne Chapman, who passed out ci- 
gars two months ago. Smith is 6^ 5* and very 
quick, a tine offensive tipper who averaged 


11.8 points a game last season. Chapman 
trailed only Clem the Gem in scoring ( 1 5.4), 
and even though he is 6'6'' he is better at 
guard than at forward. However, Oldham 
needs him in the forecourt. Chapman went 
to Kentucky as a freshman but defected to 
Western as a sophomore and paid his own 
way that season. 

Guard Butch Kaufman, a scrawny 5' 10" 
senior from Louisville, shoots well and may 
become a professional singer. Guard Rich 
Hendrick turned down a lucrative job as a to- 
bacco auctioneer to come to college and play 
basketball. And, as usual at the Kentucky 
schools, there are many more. Good basket- 
bull players In this area seem to come off the 
assembly line like so many sausages. In fact, 
Coach Oldham insists he is planning to in- 
vest in a local sausage factory and may use 
his name — Old/taw sausages. No joke. 

While it is probable that Western will 
again win the OVC title — for the third sea- 
son in a row — the Hilhoppers are not kings 
of the hill on their own campus in Bowling 
Green. Oldham has a freshman team that is 
nearly the equal of UCLA's Alcindor group 
of two seasons ago. It is led by 7-fooicr Jim 
McDaniels, who, according to Oldham, "is 



His team cannot challenge Western Kentucky, but strong 6 9 Dick Cunningham 
of Murray State outrebounds them all. He was No. 1 In the nation last year. 


by far a better outside shot" than Lew. When 
McDaniels was still in high school, he real- 
ized he would need a good supporting cast 
in college and did some recruiting on his own. 
He worked on 6'3" Jim Rose of Hazard, Ky., 
who had announced he was going to Hous- 
ton. He talked to 6'8" Clarence Glover of 
Horse Cave, Ky., the second-best big man 
in the state, and to 6' 3* Jerome Perry, the 
top senior in lalcnl-rich Louisville. They 
joined Jim at Western, along with two or 
three other Kentuckians who will serve as 
morc-lhaii-adcquale backup men. 

McDaniels spent eight years in a primi- 
tive. all-Negro grade school, where one of 
the few things he learned was to keep (he pot- 
bellied stove stocked with wood. When he 
moved on to an integrated school, things 
started happening to him. From the ninth to 
the 12th grade he grew- from 5'l l" to l'. once 
shooting up four inches in three months. The 
alphabet did not go down far enough to re- 
cord his early grades, but by his senior year 
he was making Cs and Bs. Now he is a con- 
fident college athlete, although no potential 
Phi Bela Kappa. 

"We don't have any one guy who sticks 
out." McDaniels said of his team. "We're to- 
gether all the time, and wc talk basketball. 
We slick pretty close, and that's w hat makes 
a great team. We want to win the national 
championship. That's all wc talk about. 
That's our goal." 

Thus, sad days await the other OVC 
schools, and rival coaches know they must 
win this season, because there w ill not be an- 
other good chance until about 1972. A team 
that has a shot is Eastern Kentucky, which 
hired itself a new coach. Guy Strong. He had 
a powerful small-college team at Kentucky 
Wesleyan last season. The Colonels have a 
fancy junior guard. Bobby Washington, and 
a good group of sophomores, plus 6' 7" Gar- 
field Smith. Morchcad State has two good 
imports from Birmingham, Willie (Hobo) 
Jackson and 6' 7" Lamar Green, and should 
improve a lot when Bob Hilcs. a slick-pass- 
ing guard who became dissatisfied at Ken- 
tucky and transferred, becomes eligible after 
the first si.x league games. 

Over a meal of fried catfish at a Bowling 
Green restaurant recently, John Oldham 
said, "It's going to be a wide- 0 |Jcn scram- 
ble." It was unclear whether he meant the 
OVC race or the freshman-varsity scrim- 
mages in his own gym. 
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WHERE TO BUY A BRUNSWICK 
BILLIARD TABLE FOR YOUR HOME 
ILLINOIS 

Arlington Heights— Recreation 
Equipment Co. 

Polk Bros. 

Bartonville— Ed Rebbec's Sport Shop 
Berwyn— AZ & R Sporting Goods 
Bloomington— Homer Lloyd Billiards Supplies 
Chicago— Champion Distributing Co. 

Evergreen Park Sales 
Gee Sport Center 
Hanson Billiard Supply Co. 

Lindon's Furniture & Appliances 
Miami Bowl 
Polk Bios. 

(All Polk Stores in Chicago & Suburbs) 
Recreation Equipment Ca, Inc. 

World Wide Distributors 
Elgin— Polk Bros. 

Evergreen Park— Evergreen Park Sales 
Recreadon Equipment Co.. Inc. 

Freeport— Messing & Becker Sports Shop 
Galesburg— Gale Ward Athletic Goods 
Harvey— Polk Bros. 

Joliet— Polk Bros. 

LaGrange— Polk Bros. 

Lansing— Lansing Sport Shop 
Melrose Park- Polk Bros. 

Moline— Temple Sporting Goods 
Naperville— Ace Hardware Ca 
Peoria— Peoria Suppliers 
River Grove— Polk Bros. 

Rockford— Rockford Sports Center 
Rock Island— Sunset Marina 
Skokie-Polk Bros. 

Urbana— Bailey & Himet, Ina 
Waukegan-Polk Bros. 

INDIANA 

Bloomington— Southern Sporting Goods 
Elkhart— Nick Anagnos 
Evansville— Kuesters Inc. 

S & S Ostributing Co. 

Ft Wayne— Northcrest Billiards 
The Vim Company Inc. 

Gary— Gary Bowling and Billiard Supply 
Hammond— Johann Bowling Supply 
Indianapolis— William H. Block & Company 
Bob Earls Pro Shop 
Em Roe Sporting Goods Co. 

Kerkhofs Inc. 

Mr. & Miss Cue 
Odis Paper Company. Ina 
Sporting Goods Distributor, Ina 
Lafayette— The Sportsman Inc. 

Lawrenceburg— Triangle Sporting Goods 
Michigan City— Great Lakes Marine Ina 
Nappanee— Gold Crown Lanes 
New Haven— Jack Halter 
South Bend— Morco Recreation Cetrier 
Thorpes Ina 

Terre Haute- Padson Bros. Hardware Co., Ina 

KANSAS 

Chanute— Home Recreation 
Kansas City— Bob Chase's Brunswick Pro Shop 
K.C. Pool and Recreation Scpply Co. 
Topeka— Mart ing's 
Wichita— Funk Supplies 
MISSOURI 

Florlsani— Florisant Tire Center 
Kansas City— American Office Equipment 
Art's Billiard Supply 
King Louie Bowling Corp. 

SL Louis- Famous Barr Stores 
Ray George Co. 

A. E. Schmidt Co. 

Stix, Baer, Fuller Stores 
Vandervoort’s 
WISCONSIN 
Beloit -Beloit Sports Center 
Chippewa Falls— Mac's Marine 
Cudahy— Gimbel's 
Eau Claire— Eau Claire Novelty 
Green Bay— Bowling Pin Service 
DBA Green Bay Bowling Supply 
Hales Corners— M & W Marine & Hardware 
Kenosha— Tyson's Sports 
Madison— Gimbel's 
Milwaukee— ABC Supply Co. 

Aqua Spray. Ina 
Chappie's Sports Centers, Ina 
Ned Day Bowling & Sports 
Gimbel's-Schuster's— all stores 
Personalized Pro Shop 
Monroe— Bauman's Ace Hardware 
Oshkosh— Frank Hayes 
River Falls— Tousley Furniture Co. 

Watertown— D & D Billiard Supply 
Wauwatosa— Chappie's Sports Centers, Ina 


Only *J 95 

for a Brunswick 
Home Billiard 
Table? 



Limited IX, you are getting a t.iblc crafted to Brunswick's professional { 
quality standards. | 

Brunswick has been building billiard tables since 1H45 and puts all of its 
experience into every table made, Tliis includes cushions made of live rubber 
chat rebound the way they should, and beds that are (and stay) absolutely 
flat whether made of slate or lighter weight materials such as Brunswick's 
patented I.evelite. Brunswick cables, regardless of price, are covereil with 
woof woven especially for billiard play... and table accessories, including 
balls and cues, are premium quality. 

An investment in Brunswick billiards is truly an investment in a lifetime of 
wholesome f.imily recreation. Choose from an assortment of models priced 
right for you. 
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Write for full information 
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Scouting Reports eonunued 


Southern 


An avalanche of rewards and opporlunitics 
awaits the basketball coach who lures more 
than his share of "good of boys” to his 
school and wins games with them. For in- 
stance. Lefty Driescll of Davidson has four 
times been named the Southern Conference 
coach of the year. His two All-Americas 
(Fred Hct/.ci and Dick Snyder) arc now- 
playing well in the NBA. The Lefty Drieseil 
Show is carried on Charlotte. N.C. televi- 
sion every Sunday night during the season. 
His month-long Wildcat Basketball Camp 
grossed more than $40,000 last summer. 
But it was only last month that Lefty felt 
he had reached the eminence that allowed 
him to name a piz7a after himself. 

Adventuresome caters now can buy a 
"Lefty's Special" near the handsome David- 
son campus at the just-opened Wildcat Den, 
Charles G. Driesell. Prop. A Lefty is decorat- 
ed with tomato, ehec.se, mushrooms, sau- 
sage. pepperoni and ground beef. Since the 
town of Davidson forbids the sale of beer, 
the pic has to be washed down by a pitcher 
of that old Italian favorite, apple cider. The 
place has been nicknamed Dricselli’s, and 
business is brisk, but the coach says, “I'd 
still rather win ball games than sell pizzas.” 



The map indicates the scope of Coach 
build a winner at William & Mary. Alas. 


Lefty should be a happy man then, be- 
cause he has the material to offer a special 
on the basketball court, too. Four of his 
sophomores averaged 17.7 points or belter 
last season on an undefeated freshman team, 
and each made better than 55(^; of his shots 
from the floor. There is a junior, Wayne 
Huckcl, who has the grades to be a Rhodes 
scholar and so much determination that he 
probably would leap into a threshing ma- 
chine after a loose ball. There are two se- 
niors who must kneel down to get under a 
shower nozzle. Indeed, there is so much 
talent around that even the student man- 
ager can toss a towel into the laundry bag 
from 20 feet. 

The two tall seniors, admittedly, arc a bit 
of a problem. The biggest, 6'l0’' Tom 
Youngdalc from Peru. 111., works ever so 
hard, but sometimes he cannot even hold 
onto a PUS.S. It seems likely that one of the 
tough sophomores will turn him into a sec- 
ond-stringer. The other giant, b'y" Rodney 
Knowles of Greenville, N.C., often plays 
the way that you would imagine somebody 
named Sir Rodney would play— like a lazy 
blue blood idly amusing himself. He is talent- 
ed, averaged 12 rebounds and IS points 



Warren Mitchell's nonstop recruiting to 
ihe Indians will be no better than third. 


last season, but he must become a hustler if 
Davidson is to be a national contender. 
Before practice sessions started, Driescll 
ordered Knowles to report at 220 pounds 
or under. He did not make it, and Lefty 
would not let him work out. On his first 
day back at practice, after he had sweated 
off enough lard, Rodney took it easy, but 
he is in good shape now. He had better stay 
away from Lefty's Specials. 

The sophomore's arc impressive. Mike 
Maloy, a 6' 7' Icaper from New York City, 
is (he first Negro to play basketball at David- 
son. Floridian Jan Polsma, d'S", did not 
come ona full scholarship but quickly earned 
one. Jerry Kroll, 6' 4", led his Houston high 
school to the Tc.-vus state championship, 
and Doug Cook, 6' 6", sends his coach into 
convulsions ofjoy. "He's really mean, that's 
the best way to describe it,” Lefty says. 
“He rcbtiunds the way people should. You 
might think he's a bully, and he is." 

This array of talent needs a floor leader, 
and it probably will be Huckcl, who hit the 
floor so often last season he had to wear 
baseball sliding pads under his basketball 
shorts. But Huckcl may not be a good 
enough ball handler to play at the top of 
the key (the "point”) in Dricsell's double- 
post offense. So that job may again be taken 
by junior Dave Moser of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
who, Lefty says, “is real clever with the 
ball," which is reasonably accurate. 

As strong as Davidson is — and the squad 
includes nine who can start — Wildcat fans 
are not overoptimistic. They know that no 
matter which teams wins the league title, it 
also must win the brutal, thrcc-night South- 
ern Conference tournament (single elimi- 
nation) before going on to the NCAA region- 
als. Davidson has stumbled in the tourney 
more than once. And, as usual, the other 
chief contender for the title is West Vir- 
ginia. which now has Carey Bailey back 
from California. When he left to attend 
junior college there, the cry all over the 
slate was, "Carey Bailey, won’t you please 
come home?” He finally responded to the 
pleas- and the urging of Mountaineer alum- 
nus Jerry West— and he joins smooth Ron 
Williams and sharpshooter Dave Rcascr on 
what should be a high-scoring team. 

It does not figure to score enough to catch 
Davidson, unless all of those sophomores 
come down with pizza poisoning at the same 
time. 
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Atlantic Coast 


Students at C'hapcI Hill spent (heir autumn 
afternoons in Carmichael Auditorium where 
the basketball team practiced. The place is 
only three years old. and all 8.500 Caroli- 
na-blue seals arc sold out for the season. 
Carmichael was designed with a stage and 
supposedly is a center for all campus activi- 
ties. but since student protest has deteriorat- 
ed to scorning the amount of ice in the 
Pepsi "dranks" at the Y-Court and since 
the football team has taken on the look of 
a mashed potato, all attention has been 
focused on basketball. 

The Tar Heels reached the NCAA round 
of four last season and are likely to be there 
again, so their student followers came early 
to practices. With the campus roadways 
approaching the nightmare of a Bangkok 
rush hour, they’ll have to be early to make 
all (he games, too. 

Perhaps as a reward for their fine season 
last year, all of the Tar Heels dress in front 
of new white individual lockers with ihree- 
by-four-foot Caprolan carpets in front of 
them. Each carpet spoits the name of its 
owner in eight-inch white letters on a Caroli- 
na-blue background. The most important 
carpet is decorated with the name Miller. 
Thai's Larry Miller. 200' i muscle waiting 
to be juiced up by a close score. Miller 
tends to e.Kciie people in the stands and run 
over those on the floor. He averaged 22 
points and nine rebounds last season, and 
three other starters arc back with him, plus 
three good and sjxx'dy sophomores. One of 
the newcomers is 6' 5’ Charlie Scott, the 
future All-America who has the burden of 
replacing Bob Lewis- a large order— on 
Carolina's starting club. Though he won’t 
shoot as well as Lewis, he can do more 
things as he swings, cither rcbi>unding as a 
cornerman or ball handling and directing 
the attack from backcoun. Right now Scott 
is a young bull who tears up the china shop 
every so often with an errant pass, but he 
will age. 

On Tuesdays and Thursdays the students 
stayed a little longer at practice because 
6' 10' Center Rusty Clark had organic chem- 
istry lab those days and missed the first 
hour. Before he arrived the students watched 
Miller slip on a 25-pound Jacket and lead a 
group in jumping rope — 50 with the left 
foot, 50 with the right and 150 flat out. 
They enthused to a quick-break rehearsal 
that simulated game conditions. Gerald 


Tuttle, who played in .^0 games as a soph- 
omore, fed an underhand pass to Miller, 
who scored with a back-to-lhc-baskci left- 
handed spin shot. The students clapped. 
Bill Bunting, 6' 8". who fills in at Clark’s 
pivot spot on lab days and in many games, 
too. took another Tuttle pass and scored 
from 18 feet. More claps. Dick Grubar, the 
6'3'' guard, gasc Miller a fast-break pass, 
but the defense was already there, so Larry 
went to his toes for a left-handed flip that 
was wide. But he was under there quickly, 
to tup in the rebound— routine for him. 
The students cheered. 

This is more of a running game than the 
control olTcnse that Coach Dean Smith 
used for a 26-fi record last season. ‘Tm not 
a system man.” says Smith. ”I go with what 
gives u.s the best advantage. We used the 
four-corner offense last year to protect leads 
and make it u .shorter game. Also, it’s tough 
for anybody to play Miller one-on-one. By 
tournament lime we were going with our 
attack to Clark, as he got belter. This year 
we’re going to run. We have more depth 
and more speed and we’ll use pressure and 
try to Ic/if'ilieii the game." 

Nobody gels a free pass in this confer- 
ence. however. Teams play round robin: 
big court, small court, and, as visiting 
coaches classify South Carolina and Clem- 
son, no court. "We don’t have to go to 
South Carolina this season,” chirps Smith. 
He lost there a year ago. but the game this 
time will be at neutral Charlotte. It would 
be a good one anywhere. Frank McGuire 
has four starters back who have played to- 
gether for three seasons. Gary Gregor, 6' 8', 
is the strongest man in the league and is 
now 15 pounds trimmer, while Skip Harlic- 
ka and Jack Thompson make up an ex- 
cellent backcourt. Duke is minus Bob Verga, 
who scored and provided direction, but the 
Blue Devils have a pro-size forecourt led 
by o'?" Mike Lewis, and 6'8' Warren 
Chapman returns in January. North Caro- 
lina State gets back tddic Bicdcnbach, an 
excitingly quick 6' 2’ guard who missed all 
of last season w ith a back injury. 

Most of the favored Tar Heels seem to 
have grown in the off season, observing 
Smith’s instructions to “build your body, 
make it tough and be ready for 40 running 
minutes.” But Miller, for one, doesn't be- 
lieve he’ll be playing that much. “I won’t 
see many 40-miniitc games unless they’re 


close,” says Lurry. “We’re tall, fast and 
strong, and we’ve got 10 guys who will play 
a lot.” A key substitute is 6' 5’ junior Joe 
Brown, a fast and powerful forward. The 
Tar Heels have an carly-season run that 
includes VPI, Vanderbilt, Kentucky and 
Princeton. If they get through that schedule 
unscathed, they may demand that those 
carpets be turned in for wall-to-wall jobs. 



One of the last of the league's small 
gyms with a big home-court advantage 
will go soon at Clemson. Coach Bobby 
Roberts studies plans for the new one. 

COMTINUEO 
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Scouting Reports cominutd 


Ivy 


Longtime basketball enthusiasts in Penn- 
sylvania might remember Peter Carril. Back 
in 1948 he was a fireplug-size high school 
senior in Bethlehem and made All-State 
ahead of Dick Groat and Maurice Stokes, 
who were merely honorable mention. At 
Lafayette College he was again All-State, 
on a lO-man squad that included Stokes of 
St. Francis, Tom Gola of LaSalle and F-r- 
nie Beck of Penn. As a coach, Carril has 
not traveled in such fancy company. He 
worked in relative obscurity at high schools 
in Easton and Reading, Pa. for 12 years 
and at Lehigh for one. So how come he is 
now head man at Princeton? 

Because Butch van Breda KolfT recom- 
mended him. Butch, who coached a fine 
Tiger team to the Ivy title last season and 
then left for L.A., pul in a strong plug for 
Pete, who played for him one season at La- 
fayette. Carril teaches the same kind of free- 
lance, thinking-man's game as VBK, with 
perhaps a few more patterns. Already he is 
scouring the East for future players and by 
next season will have a new gymnasium as 


a selling point. Van Breda Kolff was nice 
enough to leave his assistant. Art Byland 
(also an excellent squash partner), and a 
courtful of talented players. Princeton is 
rightfully the Ivy favorite once again. 

The tallest reason is junior Center Chris 
Thomforde, the would-be Lutheran minister 
from Long Island who has agility, enthu- 
siasm and surprising endurance for a man 
(■>' 9". Thomforde worked at Red Auerbach's 
basketball camp last summer and learned 
some valuable lessons from Bill Russell- 
one of which, he says, is that he could not 
score unless Russell decided to let him. But 
Ivy pivotmen will hardly be as effective 
against him as Russell. 

Coach Carril has two fine shooters in 
Forward John Haarlow, who played a mag- 
nificent game against Cornell last season 
despite a broken nose, and Guard Joe Heis- 
er. And there arc three talented sophomores. 
John Hummer, Mike Mardy and JelT Pe- 
trie. Hummer, 6'8', seems to be at least as 
good as his brother Ed, last year's best de- 
fensive player who is now in law school. 



Columbia's Dave Newmark obligingly brings all of his 7' frame and mod hair- 
do into range. Hia duels with Princeton's Thomforde may decide the Ivy title. 


John has a good long-distance jump shot, 
good moves to the basket and the raw abili- 
ty to match his brother as a defender. He 
will start at forward, opposite Haarlow, 
and help Thomforde considerably on the 
boards. 

Mardy should be an adequate backup 
man for Chris. JelT Petrie, however, has the 
vital mission — replacing playmaker Gary 
Walters, who is now coaching the Lehigh 
freshmen. Carril worries about Petrie's 
ability, as a sophomore, to bring the ball 
up himself and run the offense, but there is 
no one else who can do it. So far Petrie has 
shown himself to be a sound ball handler 
and excellent passer, with the one fault of 
tending to become a spectator when some- 
one else has the ball. 

Carril also worries about the rest of the 
league, with some reason; “I would say 
that Cornell and Columbia could beat any- 
body they play. Columbia is considerably 
better than last year. The whole league has 
improved." 

Everybody is a bit scared of Columbia, 
mainly because of the return of 7' Dave 
Newmark, who was ill and missed last sea- 
son. When he was u sophomore two years 
ago. the Lions beat Princeton twice. The 
Newmark-Thomforde duels might decide 
the championship this time, particularly 
their meeting in the last game of the season 
early in March. Hut Coach Jack Rohan has 
two other new shooting arms- Jim McMil- 
lan and Hayward Dotson, both up from 
the freshmen. They may be a close match 
for Princeton's newcomers. 

Over in fihaca, N. Y., Cornell Coach Hugh 
(Sam) MacNeil will not make any predic- 
tions. “Any thing can happen in our league," 
he says. “Down on the coast the emphasis 
in our conference seems to be pointed to- 
ward getting publicity. Up here in Ithaca 
we arc just a country school enjoying the 
game." That sounds suspiciously like a 
man about to sandbag the opposition, and 
MacNeil does have some new talent, prin- 
cipally 6' 5' Bill Schw artzkopf, who averaged 
26 points for the freshmen. Cornell did not 
have enough height last season and docs 
not seem to have the problem solved yet, 
although Watt Esdaile at least supplies plen- 
ty ol bulk in the key. Greg Morris, a fine 
shooter. Hank South and Paul Frye com- 
plete the first five. The bench is not Cor- 
nell's strong point. 
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Keep up with all 
the nuts around 
your house 


One new Crescent Socket Set and you say 
good riddance to every loose nut jiggle, 
shimmy, shake, rattle, squeak or thump 
around the house. Get the fine 
steel, precision machining 
and finishing in these new 
Socket Sets — by Crescent, the 
most famous name in hand 
tools. Sets on sale now in 
a wide range of prices at 
hardware outlets everywhere. 

It isn’t a Crescent wrench unless it 
says so on the handle. 



NEW CRESCENT SOCKETS ON SALE AT YOUR HARDWARE OUTLET NOW 


cmccHj im coupAMr; omwKOFcmahrmcm mponAwmBuffAiD. hew mK wo2 



Scouting Reports conUnutd 


Yankee 


Landmarks abound in Ihc vicinity of the 
University of Rhode Island. Thirty Acre 
Pond is one of New tngland's premier sites 
for parked-car romance. Narragansett Pier 
was one of the social centers of the East at 
the turn of the century. A few millionaires 
still play tennis at the nearby Newport Ca- 
sino, And Rodman Hall, now used for wom- 
en's physical education, was the birthplace 



Shooting for the Olympics as well as 
two points here, Jeff Bannister of New 
Hampshire was 1966 AAU Pentathlon 
champ. He averaged 30 as a freshman. 


of breakneck basketball. It was there that 
Frank W. Keancy, who died last month in 
a Wakefield, R.I, hospital, pioneered the 
art of the fast break with such players as 
Pawtucket’s F.rnie C'alverley. 

The Ranis are still running up and down 
the floor at maximum speed, but they arc 
doing it in roomier Keancy Gymnasium, 
which is not a palace but does have a sau- 
na, The man who winds ihcm up these days 
is Calverley, somewhat heftier than during 
his college career and his years with the old 
Providence Steamrollers. Unfortunately, Er- 
nie himself was abi>ul the last good basket- 
ball prospect to coitK out of the state's high 
schools, so he must constantly go prospect- 
ing in New York City and New Jersey to 
lind the rare boys with enlarged lung capaci- 
ties and radar-guided jump shots. He has a 
goiHl enough crop this season to win the 
league title before losing early in the NCAA 
Eastern Regionals. 

Calverley has a history of heart problems. 
He went into the service after his freshman 
season at Rhode Island, but he was let out 
because of a heart murmur. Still, doctors 
allowed him to play run-run-rim basketball 
for Keancy and continue playing pro and 
semipro ball, from 1946 to 1955, and noth- 
ing untoward occurred, Then live years ago 
he suffered a heart attack, from which he 
recovered nicely. His heart must be O.K. 
now because last season he survived an ag- 
onizing eight-day period in which Rhode 
Island lost three two-point games on the 
road, two at the final buzzer. 

If the close ones arc to go the other way 
this time, in such far-flung places as Al- 
buquerque and Irvine, Calif., Calverley 
must continue to gel good performances 
from his 6' 5' center. Art Stephenson, who 
averaged 20.9 points as a junior and scored 
40 against St. Bonaventtirc in Madison 
Square Garden. Stephenson is built like a 
football lineman, but a large lump on his 
left (high looks like just too much muscle 
to be believed. The muscle has pulled away 
from the bone, and doctors have decided 
that since it docs not bother An they will 
let it be. Not surprisingly, Stephenson is 
from New York City. The second-leading 
scorer, Larry Johnson, who averaged 17.1 
last season, is from Newark. The two other 
returning players (Tom Hoy le and Joe Za- 
ranka) arc from the fertile asphalt jungles 
farther south. Somehow a promising soph- 


omore named John Fultz sneaked in from 
Natick, Mass. 

Calverley has tapped Philadelphia for a 
chubby-looking but quick guard, Mike 
Schanne. who actually was recruited out of 
Ferrum (Va.) Junior College. He has an 
iimisiial but accurate Jump shot that seems 
to be released two-handed. Ernie plays it 
coz.y when it comes to predictions. “From 
what everybody tells me," he will concede, 
“we should be O.K.” 

Elsewhere in Grandma Moses country, 
defending champion Connecticut lost too 
many good players through graduation, 
but Vermont and New Hampshire finally 
have something to brag about besides the 
maple fudge. The Vermont Catamounts (a 
catamount is a Green Mouniuin version of 
a cougar) have a supersoph ranged Frank 
Martiniuk, whois from New Jersey, natural- 
ly. They won only one league game last 
season, however, so it is obvious they need- 
ed help. Coach Arthur LtKhe has numerous 
holdovers, including Dave Lapointe, whose 
father was a shortstop for the 1947 Phillies. 
In Durham, the New Hampshire Wildcats 
may have their first winning season in 16 
years. One reason for New Hampshire opti- 
mism is the recent emphasis on recruiting. 
Another is the return of 6' 3' JetV Bannister 
of West Scarborough, Mo., national AAU 
pentathlon champion in 1966. high school 
AlI-Amcrica in basketball, athlete of the 
year at Worcester Academy and 27-point 
scorer for the UNH freshmen. His grades 
slipped last full, but he has brought them 
back to respectability and still has three 
varsity seasons left for Coach Bill Haubrich, 
who says, "Bannister is one of the finest 
boys I know, He'll be a starling cornerman 
and is still shooting for (he Oly mpics in the 
decathlon." In the other corner will be Bob 
Glover. 6'?". with Steve Seay, also 6' 5' 
and a starter last season, as sixth man. The 
backcoiirl consists of Captain Denny 
Hodgdon and Brian Peters; alternates arc 
Tom Cushman and Phil Blum. Center Bob 
Schultzc is hard put to keep up with the 
others, but he is big (6' 7') and strong. "Wc 
have no basketball tradition here." says 
Haubrich. ‘'Before every g.Tmc wc have to 
convince ourselves that wc can win. But 1 
think you'd say there's a note of guarded 
optimism. My objective this season is not 
to lose 10.” 

Which is pretty guarded, all right. 
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HARD MAPLE is the only wood wc use to smooth out Jack Daniel’s. 
Any other maple is carried off and wc don’t care what happens to it. 


A Tennessee whiskey tree is a hard maple from high 
ground. When anything else turns up, we always 
make sure it doesn’t get mi.xed up with the good 
wood. For when this maple is rick-burned in the 
open air, it produces the special charcoal we need 
for Charcoal Mellowing. That’s the process that 
helps give our whiskey its rare sippin’ quality. 

After a taste, we feel, you'll be glad we have a 
reject system at Jack Daniel’s. 



C 1967. Jack Dan>«l Oistillery, Irm Mollow, P'op. Inc. 


TENNESSEE WHISKEY • 90 PROOF BY CHOICE • DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY • LYNCHBURG (POP. 384), TENN. 



Scouting Reports ronunura 


Big Sky 


Kip MoKM. who is 9 years old and blond, 
collected 21 1 or 256 or 295 pieces of candy 
last Halloween. Kip counted them, but he 
wasn't really sure. The next morning he ate 
two pieces and marked them off in his head. 
Kip was sure of one thing — his little sister 
Jody was not about to grab off a couple of 
Tootsie Rollsandcheai him out ofsomc hard- 
won booty. Kip's father Dick, who coaches 



Roger Craft, 6 8 . always wanted a 
player he could look up to at Montana 
State Jack Gillespie. 6 9 , came along 
and also became the Sky's best center. 


the Weber Slate Wildcats, takes an equally 
tenacious hold on sweet rewards, the latest 
of which is an automatic berth in the NCAA 
tournament for the winner of Weber's Big 
Sky conference. Dick has been irick-or- 
trealing on that one for years. All he used 
to get was razor blades in the apples. Now 
that the bid is there, it is up to Motta to go 
gel it, by tricks or otherwise. 

The Big Sky is six schools— Weber. Ida- 
ho. Idaho Slate, Montana. Montana State 
and Gonzaga and a lot of. well, big sky. 
It was born three years ago and has been 
ignored ever since, except the day awhile 
back when the Gonzaga bulldog took a 
bite out of a referee. Montana State won 
the All-College tournament in Oklahoma 
City last season, tied for the league cham- 
pionship and. along with a couple of other 
Big Sky teams, beat some of the good West- 
ern independents. Montana Stale was not 
invited to the postseason tournaments, 
however, and the neglect finally riled up 
league officials to start helping Moila in his 
annual annoyance of the NCAA offices. 

Weber (as in nc/i dii Lieber. never as in 
lever) has a campus consistent with the rest 
of a conference that has to be the most pic- 
turesque in the land. The school sits proud- 
ly on 275 acres at the base of Mount Ogden, 
nestled in the Wasatch Range with a beauti- 
ful view of the Great Salt Lake to the front 
and the "Greatest Snow On tarih" to the 
rear. The area is one of the few places in 
the United States that really does have four 
seasons. Weber was a junior college just 
live years ago. but by the end of this year it 
will have S18 million worth of construction 
noises filling the air and 9.000 students, all 
but .150 of them Ogden "townies." On home- 
coming eve the freshmen climb up the moun- 
tain to party and whitewash the big rocks 
that measure more than JOO feet long and 
form a "W" and, though that is about the 
extent ofany traditional activities, the school 
is not so new that a few guys could not come 
down from Idaho last month and pelt the 
statue of Weber's founder with some well- 
chosen eggs. 

Dick Motta, who arrived in I960, has 
built a strong basketball program mainly 
on junior college contacts left over from 
those early years. Recruiting freshmen from 
the state of Utah has been another story. 
Motta must compete for prospects in an 
area that, in 1966, had the winner of the 


NIT (Brigham Young), an NCAA scmifinal- 
ist (Utah) and one ot the best independents 
in the land (Utah Slate). Still, he has won 
60 games in the last three seasons, finished 
on lop of the league two years ago and tied 
for third last season when the Big Sky had 
one of the closest races in the country. This 
year it should be the same. 

Motta leaches all of his front-line men to 
hook coming across the key. That's right, 
hook. The best of them is Center Dan Sparks. 
6'8', who averaged 15 points and II re- 
bounds a game in his junior year. Also back 
to provide Weber with what probably will 
be the biggest team in the league arc 6'7' 
Larry Hergh, 6' 7’ Ted Bryant and 6' 5' No- 
lan Archibald. Bcrgh gives the Wildcats 
plenty of muscle while Bryant, who flopped 
Iasi season after an outstanding sophomore 
year, adds finesse. Archibald, however, 
could be even more valuable. Now- 24 years 
old after a hitch in the Air Force and a Mor- 
mon mission in Australia, he still is weak 
on fundamentals but is a remarkable jump- 
er. Motta will have to find a place for JC 
transfer Gus Chatmon. 6' 7’. after he learns 
the system, and if Willis Bellamy. 6' 5', is 
not red-shirted he also will contribute to 
the overkill of talent up front. It is in the 
backcouri that Weber is questionable. The 
Wildcats lost two guards and will have to 
go with Monte Vre-Non and little Roger 
Reid. Another transfer. Justus Thigpen, is 
a shooter who may help. 

When it comes to guards, Idaho Scale is the 
most fortified. Coach Claude Rctherford 
(The Prince of Pocatcllo)has Ron Rooncand 
Chuck Parks, two all-league players there, 
and a couple of other veterans up front. They 
should keep the Rcngals in contention all sea- 
son with Montana State, which gets back 
6' 9' Center Jack Gillespie and adds a whole 
new team of junior college transfers. 

Each team will face its Big Sky rivals 
three times this season but, because Weber 
has the worst of the schedule (two away 
games at Idaho State. Montana Slate and 
Gonzaga). that NCAA bid Dick Motta 
desired for so long may be awfully hard in 
coming. He speaks of it with reverence, 
almost as if it were not really the Big Sky's 
bid at all but his own and Weber Slate's. 
"It is my bid," says Motta. "1 really feel 
like it's ours. We did all the work for it. 
and we deserve it. We'll feel terrible if We- 
ber doesn't gel it the first year." 

CONTINUZO 
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Norelco is just like Christmas. 
It’s getting closer and closer.^, 

Home BerOer SiMp, ^ 

Motor-driven, witti 3 * » i 
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Scouting Reports continued 


Independents 


HOUSTON 

The T-Rcar is gone, The Tree is gone, and 
The Savage has a kneetap thai just won't 
work. But wait. The Big E is still around, 
so is The Duck, and here comes The Plan- 
et. Houston will live again to fight — and 
win — another day. Coach Guy Lewis took 
the Cougars on a I.Tgame tour of South 
America last summer, but the trip did nut 
produce the consistent scorer he was look- 
ing for to go with Elvin (The Big E) Hayes. 
Elvin was one of two men to finish in the 
top ten in both points and rebounds last 
season, and he will face the other one, Al- 
cindor, in the much-discussed rematch with 
UCLA on January 20 in the Astrodome. 
The Big E may have more help this time. 
Don (The Duck) Chaney is an erratic shoot- 
er but he averaged 15 points as a junior 
and has a wingspan more like a Northeast 
Airline Yellow bird than a duck. Mars (The 
Planet) Evans, a 6' 10' sophomore, has 
good poieniial though he missed a chance 
for some extra experience when a summer 
job kept him from making the South Ameri- 
can tour. Lewis' major concern is filling the 
forward spot left by Melvin (The Saxage) 
Bell. A knee operation has slielvcd Bell for 
the year, and that leaves 6' 7' Theodis Lee, 
who is tall and can shoot but is no savage. 
Ken Spain. 6' 9". who had a strong final 
game against North Carolina in the NCAA 
consolation final, will start the season at 
center while the guard spot opposite Cha- 
ney is being contested by sophomore Tom 
Gribbcn, Vern Lewis and two JC transfers, 
Billy Banc and George Reynolds. The Cou- 
gars will again astonish opponents by their 
size and, after playing 111 of their 28 games 
at home, will have a large hand in determin- 
ing the outcome of the Midwest regional 
playoir. If Spain or Evans works out well 
in the middle, Hayes can play longer in the 
corner, where he is at his best. Corner or 
center, Elvin is the outstanding senior pro 
prospect in the land. 

SYRACUSE 

If Vaughn can get to class and Wayne can 
get some fire, Syracuse will be way up there 
on the backboards and right in there with a 
20-victory season again. Vaughn is Vaughn 
Harper, the 6' 4' senior forward who burst 
into full view last season after u couple of 
journeyman years had obscured the promise 
he had shown at Boys High School in New 


York City. Harper averaged 16 points and 
14 rebounds a game last season, won the 
Most Valuable Player award in (he Quaker 
City Tournament over all the stars at Louis- 
ville and Princeton and was the Orangemen's 
best rcbounder and passer. Early in this 
prescason he started passing over the books, 
too. Effervescent Coach Freddie Lewis 
(now Dr. Fred, thank you, after earning 
his Ph.D. in education over the summer) 
quickly slap|>ed Harper with a "disciplinary 
suspension" pending the lime Vaughn saw 
fit to lake in a couple of 9 o'clocks. Soph- 
omore Wayne Ward, 6' 7", will be Lewis' 
center and he will be a good one. especially 
if he can be jogged out of his nonchalance. 
Ward scored and rebounded at will for the 
undefeated freshmen, who also arc sending 
6' 4" swingman Bill Case and Guard Ernie 
Austin to the varsity. Lewis has two ex- 
cellent guards in Richie Cornwall, who 
passes, and Bob Kouwe, 6'3' junior who 
missed pan of the last year because of illness. 
George Hicker, who shoots — probably as 
well as anyone in college — will be opposite 
Harper, and Tom Ringelmann is another 
good shooter coming off the bench. Very 
strong and very deep, Syracuse is one of six 
eastern teams that will try to beat Louis- 
ville out of New York's Holiday Festival 
championship. If the sophomores come 
along fast, the Orange may be the ones to 
do it. 

DAYTON 

The fate of the Davton Flyers hinges on 
the questionable hinges of 6' 4' Donnie 
May, the home-town boy whose 22 points 
and 17 rebounds a game helped them reach 
last season's NCAA finals and a rueful colli- 
sion with UCLA. May could not scrimmage 
for the first eight days of practice because 
he had damaged his knee in a pickup game. 
Doctors have assured Coach Don Donoher 
that May will soon be healthy, but Dono- 
her cannot wait for soon. His star's reha- 
bilitation program is making hini nervous. 
Dayton has three other starters back, plus 
three good newcomers from a 20-1 fresh- 
man team. The forward opposite May is 
6' 6' junior Dan Sadlicr, who bloomed late 
and took (he job away from 6' 6' Glindcr 
Torain, who also is back as a forward-cen- 
ter swingman. It was the brash Torain who 
boasted he could handle the starting job 
against Lew Alcindor in the finals — where- 


upon Lew knocked his first three shots into 
the sixth row. Junior Center Dan O'Rrovac, 
6' 10', is in danger of losing his job to Chi- 
cagoan George Janky, a 6' 8”, 240-pound 
sophomore who led the freshmen in scor- 
ing and rebounding. A little color is added 
by the sophomore Goitschall twins, Jim 
and Jerry, 6'2', who led Chaminadc High 
of Dayton to the Ohio Class AA title two 
years ago. "Wc have the experience and 
depth to make us a better team," says Don- 
oher, "but we've also got the toughest sched- 
ule in Dayton's history. We'll have to win 
20 [of 26 .scheduled games] to get another 
NCAA bid." And Mr. May will have to 
gel well. 

VPI 

Back there in the hills of Blacksburg, 
Va. the Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
athletic teams (the VPIs) do not attract 
much attention. Then they slip out and 
beat everybody in sight. The football 
team has been doing it for a couple of sea- 
sons and so has Coach Howie Shannon's 
basketball team. Last year Shannon's 
Gobblers were very young; they brashly 
shocked Duke 85-71 in their very first 
game. And they were quick learners; humili- 
ated by Toledo in the final game of the 
season, they came right back to beat 
the Rockets in the Mideast regional. 
There, Virginia Tech defeated Indiana 
and had Dayton down by 10 wiih eight 
minutes to go. "At that point we couldn't 
do anything," Shannon recalls. "We missed 
free throws, we threw the ball away, 
they tied us and wc missed a shot at 
the buzzer." Dayton won in overtime, 
and Shannon vowed he'd be back. "We're 
not going to overpower anybody," he 
says, "but we'll be quicker. My guys 
are better right now than when wc 
closed last season in the regional." VPI 
will not be a big team, but size was not 
their strong suit last year, cither. Valuable 
Ron Perry is gone from the 20-7 team, 
but 6' 4' Wayne Mallard is a solid replace- 
ment and the other four starters are all 
back. Ken Talley, who has gained an 
inch at the (op and 20 pounds around, 
is now 6' 7' and 225. He will be at cen- 
ter with 6' 5' jumper Ted Ware opposite 
Mallard. Shannon also has 6’9'' John 
Wetzel, bigger than anyone on his first 
team, to come off the bench. Wetzel 

continued 
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Flip one simple lever for the extra traction of ‘Jeep’ 4 - wheel drive. 


Winter’s a different story with a 'Jeep' 
Wagoneer, You don't worry about get- 
ting plowed in. ..or making it home 
after a bad snow storm. You're not 
afraid of icy hills or rain slick roads. 
Just flip one simple lever into famous 
■Jeep' 4-wheel drive (at any speed), 
you’ve got twice the traction. Twice 
the "bite." Twice the safety. You go 
through winter driving hazards with all 
the confidence of summer driving. 
And . . . you're comfortable! Your 'Jeep' 
Wagoneer has all the options you ex- 


pect: V-8 engine. Turbo Hydra-Matic* 
automatic transmission, power steer- 
ing, power brakes, air conditioning, 
and a host of others. All the standard 
safety items, also some safety features 
you won't find on other cars ... for in- 
stance, the gas tank is centered inside 
the chassis, for greater protection. 
Plus the extra safety of 'Jeep' 4-wheel 
drive. Test drive the 'Jeep' Wagoneer, 
today. You may never shovel out your 
driveway again! 

Kaiser Jeep coRPORATiaN 



91 eubtc re«l ol load apace. You ve goi a 
bigger tailgate opening, and larger cargo 
area than many wagons 20" longer, Even a 
sola will III — no problem! 


You’ve got to drive it to bciieve it. See your "Jeep* dealer. Check the Yellow Page^. 



like father... 
like son... 
like Budweiser 


Bud has a taste, smoothness 
and drinkability that make 
3 generations of Budweiser 
drinkers the largest, most 
loyal elan of beer drinkers , 
in the world. J 






WUffiO,, 



Riviera offers a choice of IScotorsand 14 Interior tnm combinations with bucket or bench seats. 430 cu--in.. 360-hp. V-8, Supsr Turbine automatic transmission with tilt steering 
wheel. Riviera features a full line of GM safety equipment such as backup lights and side marker lights. 



^^“You can buy a medium-priced 
car with ali the optionai extras and 
suddenly you’re paying a price that’s 
almost as much as the Buick Riviera. 
I was pleased to find Riviera’s tilt 
wheel, power steering and power brakes 
are standard equipment! 

“I think Riviera is a very attractive 
investment. It should certainly 
be on anybody’s recommended buy list! 

Wouldn’t you really rather have a Buick? 


‘Buick started off with a 
classic design and they stayed 
with it— for good reason.The 
simple sculptured look was 
unique at the time and it still is. 
I’m ^ad they didn’t louse 
it up by changing it!’ 

Joe Meyer, Stockbroker. 



Scouting Reports conunufii 


played little last season but is the Gob- 
blers’ most improved player. In backcourl. 
Glen Combs is the ofTcnsive man while 
Chris Ellis, a surprise last year, feeds 
and plays defense. \'PI will use the sin- 
gle post olTcnsc despite Talley's si/e, but 
Combs is the key man. Like many Ken- 
tucky schoolboys (Car Creek is his home). 
Combs is a first-rate shooter. He hit 
from outside for 21 points a game last 
season, good enough to discourage op- 
ponents from throwing zones at the 
small Gobblers. Tech will have to continue 
its strong finish through the early going 
this season to earn recognition, because 
the first two games are on the road at 
Duke and North Carolina. If they win 
those two, you can start calling the 
VPIs VIPs. 

UTEP 

David Lattin is tall, mean and thick with 
muscles — ^just the attributes needed to braw 1 
under baskets— and he also has an accurate 
corner jump shot. Just how many of those 
jumpers would have swished through for 
the University of Texas at El Paso (former- 
ly and more agreeably called Texas West- 
ern) will never be known, because Lattin, 
seldom very dedicated anyway, chose to 
sign a pro contract and skip his last year of 
eligibility. He will not be around for Coach 
Don Haskins to yell at, and the Miners 
might be better for his absence. “Don't 
think for one minute that losing Lattin and 
his attitude is going to hurt that bunch," 
says a pro scout. “Phil Harris at 6' lO' isn't 
bad, and Willie Cager and Willie Worsicy 
arc good college players. That guy [Has- 
kins] docs a good coaching job, and they'll 
be rough." Harris, a junior who lost some 
fingers in a childhood accident, and seniors 
Cager and Worsicy arc all from New York, 
which is not surprising since most Texans 
still think basketball is a Yankee plot to 
ruin football players. Harris averaged only 
eight points and six rebounds as a some- 
what clumsy sophomore, and he is recover- 
ing from a knee injury, but he will have 
help in the backboard melees from 6’ 7' 
Tom Issac, up from the freshman team, 
and JC product Howard McDonald, 6' 8". 
Cager and Worsicy (a stumpy guard who 
can dunk — or could if it were still legal) arc 
well drilled in Haskins’ deep-rooted, semi- 
religious philosophy, which has only one 


commandment: Thou shall not let an op- 
ponent score without rendering him scarred 
and bloody. They also can score, Worsicy 
with a formful outside jumper and Cager 
with an amazing variety of twisting drives 
he must have learned while dodging ash 
cans on Bronx playgrounds. Haskins has 
promising newcomers, including McDonald 
and New Yorker Nate Archibald, who were 
stashed away in junior colleges last season, 
and they w ill help him with perhaps his fin- 
est outside attack, In six years at UTEP, 
aided by big guys like Lattin, Bad News 
Barnes and Nevil Shed, Haskins has a 130- 
32 record and one NCAA title. Attacking 
inside or out, he should improve his per- 
centage w ith this bunch. 

MARQUETTE 

Lacking only the big pivotman, Marquette 
still has three men who “can play over the 
rim," as Coach A1 McGuire puls it. The 
most important of the leapcrs is 6' 2’ For- 
ward George Thompson, who led the team 
to the finals of the NIT last season. Mc- 
Guire says he asked Thompson to do only 
one thing this past summer — develop an 
outside shot. George has done it, which 
will help against opponents like Dayton, 
Denver and St, John's. The either over-lhe- 
rimmers are 6' 3* Pat Smith and a new man, 
6' 4' Joe Thomas, Smith is a nearsighted 
center who cannot see the basket unless he 
is up close, but he plays the position as if 
he were 6’ 9'. The team captain and steadi- 
est of the Warriors is Brian Brunkhorst, 
who at 6' 6' is also the tallest man. And Mc- 
Guire has a strong bench. “The killer in- 
stinct is there this year," he says, "and we 
all can feel it. There's pride in the team 
now, and talent enough so we arc capable 
of playing with anyone." 

BOSTON COLLEGE 
Bob Cousy deserves all the respect he gets, 
but sometimes it comes at the strangest 
moments, like the day a few years ago when 
he was working out with his Boston Col- 
lege team. He came up with the ball near 
his defensive basket and, suddenly, there 
was a shout from the other end of the court. 
All-America John Austin yelled, “Down 
here, Mr. Cousy! Down here, Mr. Cousy!” 
During his years with the Celtics, Cousy 
became accustomed to an odd display of 
esteem from another source. As he drove 


from Boston to Worcester early in the morn- 
ing after a game, he would be pulled over 
by the state police. “I've had the same li- 
cense plate [BC-1] for years, and all the 
policemen know it," he says. “They’d get 
lonely at 2 or 3 in the morning and would 
stop me just to talk." At BC now, Cousy 
senses that, as he puts it, “the awe has 
begun to wear ofT." His players arc more 
apt to call him Coach than Mr. Cousy. Which 
is also logical, in a sense, as he continues to 
earn respect as a coach. His team this year 
will surely earn it. Only two players arc miss- 
ing from last season's 21-3 squad, and the 
slack will be taken up by youngsters from 
the 18-1 freshman group. Sophomore Bob 
Dukict comes up with a 26-point average 
and enough moves to challenge Forwards 
Jim Kissane and Steve Adelman, whose 
nifty hook shot helped him hit 19 a game. 
For close-in scoring and rebounds there arc 
a pair of big centers — 6' 7* Terry Driscoll 
and 6' 10” Tom Pacynski, who has trimmed 
down to a semisvcite 215. Billy Evans and 
Jack Kvanez, two lefty guards, make the 
offense go. It is fair to say of Evans that his 
ball handling and all-round play make him 
worthy to wear the No. 14 that Cousy wore 
for years. Cousy prefers a fast-break of- 
fense but will also use a 2-1-2 and a tandem 
in which two players tine up on either side 
of the free-throw lane, then break pell-mell 
in a set play. Cousy calls it “organized free- 
lancing." To make the 2-1-2 work, Driscoll 
must develop more maneuverability. As 
they have in the past, the Eagles will score 
a lot of points, but their defense is far from 
leakproof. This st-ems to be a common fail- 
ing of high-scoring teams, and it offers a 
test of Coach Cousy's skill this year. 

Two gangs of Aggies will also be capable 
of playing anyone this year. At Utah State, 
Shaler (Super Shay) Halimon is a lean and 
fluid 6' 6’ guard, one of the most versatile 
— and exciting — players in college. Super 
Shay wears his hair in a high, exaggerated 
pompadour at (he front, in the manner of 
the rhythm 'n' blues singer Little Richard, 
and he moves with the grace of a large, 
ebony colt. And New Mexico State, an- 
other advocate of the badlands ambush, 
gets back four men from the surprise team 
of last year that almost beat Houston out 
of an NCAA berth. Both States will be 
good again: this time it won't be a surprise. 
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Id's say we're at Springfield 76 years 
^ ago, and I’m Dr. Naismith," says 
Coach Jack McCIoskey of Wake For- 
est. “I nail a hoop somewhere on the 
wall and we start playing. The big fel- 
lows are tapping in shots and stuffing 
the ball into the basket, and il looks 
too easy. What do 1 do? i raise the bas- 
kets! So why not try it now?” 

There are, of course, many ramillca- 
tions to the overall debate that pres- 
ently engrosses more and more thought- 
ful coaches, but McCIoskey 's statement 
is the heart of the argument for raising 
the baskets to 12 feet {see cover). When 
Dr. Naismith dreamed up the game in 
189! he never envisioned such now el- 
ementary refinements as five men to a 
side, backboards or Lew Alcindor. He 
simply nailed his peach baskets to the 
lower railing of a balcony in the old 
Springfield College gym and let his boys 
take aim with a soccer ball. The bal- 
cony rail happened to be 10 feet above 
the floor, and — thanks to this scientific 
precision — the hoop has been 10 feet 
high ever since. 

In the early days of the sport, the 
height of the basket was almost inciden- 
tal. Everyone threw the ball at the bas- 
ket; that's what you were supposed to 
do. Today that height puts an inordinate 
premium on growth hormones, exces- 
sively benefitting both the tall athlete 
and the nonathlete who happens to be 
tall. This season nearly 100 seven-foot- 
ers will be playing basketball in the U.S., 
and very few of them have anything like 
the ability of UCLA’s Alcindor. They 
have thrown the game out of kilter. 

"College basketball is in grave dan- 
ger of sinking in a mire of boredom,” 
says University of California Athletic 
Director Pete Newell. "It was meant to 
be a game of balanced skills, but they 
are fast becoming overshadowed by the 
tall player w ith his control of rebounds, 
easy tip-ins and shot-blocking. The game 
is cluttering itself up around him.” 

To combat the giants, coaches and 
rulemakers have searched everywhere, 
including the loony bin, for ideas. They 
put a time limit on staying in the foul 
lane ( 19.^6), eliminated the center jump 
after every basket (1937), outlawed goal- 
tending (1944), widened the foul lane 
(1956), banned dunking (1966) — and 
continued to recruit big boys for their 
own teams. They also have slowed the 
game down on occasion to the pace of 


a chess tournament, on the theory that 
the fewer chances the giants have to get 
at the ball, the less harm they can do. 
All along, say the advi>cates of the 12- 
foot basket, the major solution has been 
to change the game’s critical dimension 
by two feet. 

McCIoskey. who staged a game with 
1 1 ‘/i-foot baskets several years ago when 
he coached at Penn, says, "Basketball 
is unique in this respect — I don’t know 
another sport where a player can be so 
dominating and actually lack talent. 
Why is there so much resistance to 
change? Unfortunately, too many 
coaches don't look at it as something 
good for the game. They’re only con- 
cerned about whether it is good for them. 

"I’m not talking against the big man 
if he has talent. With a 12-foot basket, 
he would still be a factor. But he would 
have to shoot the ball instead of lap- 
ping it down. The 10-foot basket is just 
no longer adequate. Chamberlain is a 
good example of why it isn't. He's bro- 
ken every record for scoring and for 
shooting accuracy, but you put him 15 
feet from the basket, at the foul line, 
and he's the worst.” 

With the higher hoop, it is claimed, 
the big men would have to learn the 
real skills of the game — shooting, drib- 
bling, passing and defense. More im- 
pKirtant, it would bring the talented lit- 
tle man back to a position of relative 
value on a par with his skills. Fewer of 
his shots would be blocked because he 
would be shooting with a higher arc to 
reach the goal. He would have a better 
chance at rebounds because many of 
them would bounce farther away from 
the rim than formerly. Given time to 
adjust to the new height, today's good 
shooters would still be superior to the 
others- and the little men are often the 
best on the team. 

Still, the majority of coaches are in- 
dignant at the mere mention of chang- 
ing anything about basketball. (Few 
have ever seen a 1 2-foot basket.) "I like 
the game the way it is.” says Shelby Met- 
calf of Texas A&M. "1 wish they'd leave 
us alone and just let us play.” Loyola 
of Chicago’s George Ireland calls the 
whole idea "silly," and Syracuse’s Dr. 
Fred Lew is insists, "The only reason to 
do it would be to legislate against the 
big man. It's just not right to penalize a 
player's talents." (Lewis has a 6' 11" 
youngster on his freshman team whom 


he already compares favorably with Al- 
cindor.) Abe Lemons, the country hu- 
morist at Oklahoma City U., says flat- 
ly, "Most defensive coaches like it be- 
cause it would cut out the shooters. 
All they know is one end of the court, 
anyway." But. adds Abe, who is noted 
for his run-and-gun game, "it really 
doesn't make any difference where they 
put the basket. We’d find it if they put 
it under the stands or in the parking 
lot.” 

Notre Dame’s Johnny Dec reacts like 
any coach who has just recruited two 
6'9'' freshmen. "The game would be 
like water polo,” he claims. "Everyone 
sloshing around under the basket and 
no scoring. You'd have to lake the shot, 
hope for the rebound and then work it 
in again.” (And what, ask the advocates, 
is wrong with (hat?) John Wooden of 
UCLA docs not like it either, and he 
says his opinion is not based on Al- 
cindor’s presence for two more seasons. 
'’Why tamper with the basic concepts?” 
he asks. "I was opposed to it 10 years 
ago and I will be against it three years 
from now'. If you're really trying to help 
the little man, then lower the basket — 
and I’m against that, too. The whole 
thing is so farfetched that it is ridic- 
ulous for anyone to even experiment 
with il.” 

In the middle of the road arc such 
coaches as John Benington of Michigan 
State. Don Donoher of Dayton, Vic 
Bubas of Duke, Jack Kraft of Villanova 
and Bill Foster of Rutgers. They want 
some experimentation before they de- 
cide. "We're all too slow to change,” 
admits Benington. "I guess because it 
changes your own thinking and habits. 
But I think it is worth expierimcnting 
with." Donoher, who.se Flyers were 
grounded by UCLA and Big l.ew in 
last March's NCAA Final at Louisville, 
has one happy thought anyway. "Maybe 
it w ill bring back the two-hand set shot.” 
(It undoubtedly would.) 

The idea of a 12-foot basket is hardly 
new. As far back as 1932. Coach For- 
rest (Phog) Allen of Kansas was argu- 
ing that the baskets should be raised. 
"In the early 1930s," he says. "I fore- 
saw that the influx into the game of 
more and more big men would ultimate- 
ly make a travesty of basketball. Actual- 
ly, 1 had a 7-footer in 1927. I was con- 
vinced that eventually 12-foot baskets 
would be necessary.” Allen does not 
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12-foot Basket comlmied 



’I’he sooner you putContac? lo 
work on your cold, the fewer 
sniffles you’ll sniff. The fewer 
sneezes you 'll sneeze. The less 
stuffy your poor nose will gel. 

So why put off feeling good ? 

Over 600 “tiny time pills” in 
each Contaccapsule can helpyou 
feel better every minute of every 
day of every cold you catch. 

If this makes sense, make haste 
to your pharmacy. 

t^ontac. The sooner the belter. 

Menley & James Laboratories, 
Philadelphia. 

. Oooi MouMk^ing^. 


agree wilh those who claim shooting 
would be less accurate. ”The muscles 
of the eyes accommodate easily to 
changes in height." he says. “Once this, 
accommodation is made it is just as easy 
to shoot at a 12-foot basket as it is at a 
lO-fool one." 

•Mien also contends that some re- 
bounds are likely to bounce out from 
the backboard or rim as much as six 
feet farther than at present, thereby 
eliminating congestion underneath and 
opening up the game. "The worst po- 
sition on the court would be directly 
under the goal," he says. 

Allen. Newell and McCioskey have 
staunch supporters in Ralph Miller of 
Iowa and Ray .Meyer of DePaul. Miller 
has used 12-foot baskets in practice for 
15 years. "It helps our players shoot 
better." he says. "They can't Just ihrow 
the ball at a 12-root basket. Now. many 
players shoot hard, flat shots, like peg- 
ging to second base. They would have 
to learn correct form." Meyer is con- 
fident it would aid the little men. "They 
usually are better shooters, and once 
the basket is raised they would quickly 
adjust by putting a higher arc on their 
shots," he says. "Then the big man 
would have to come out to try to block 
the shot. If he doesn't come out, the 
shooter has a clear shot. If he commits 
himself to the block, he no longer has 
good rebounding position. .Ai.so, the 
ball handling would he belter. You'd 
see better passing under the basket. The 
12-foot change is inevitable." 

Henry Iba of Oklahoma Stale and 
Ned Wulk of Arizona Stale would like 
to see a change, but they are a bit 
more conservative. "Somewhere be- 
tween 11 and WYi feet would be all 
right." says Iba. "It would give us a 
better outside game." Wulk votes for 
II feel. "Twelve feet distorts the game 
too much," he says. "Hleven would be 
better. It would solve the goaltending 
problem and make the big guy shoot 
at — not into the basket." 

There have been several experimental 
games played with 12-root baskets. Al- 
len staged three at Kansas in the early 
1930s and Newell played one at Califor- 
nia in 1961. When he coached at Mich- 
igan State, Forddy Anderson experi- 
mented with the idea in 1962. However, 
the most comprehensive study was con- 
ducted by Stan Morrison, a former Cal 
player who is now an assistant coach at 
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San Jose State. Morrison played in New- 
ell's game and was so taken with the 
change (hat he wrote his master's thesis 
on it at Sactantento State. For research, 
he gathered a group of college players 
in Sacramento and played six ganK*s. 
three wilh 10-foot baskets and three 
with 12-footers. 

Morrison's findings indicate that wilh 
12-foot baskets the tip-in would be in- 
stantly obsolete and blocked shots in- 
frequent. There would be less fouling, 
particularly underneath the nets, and 
shooting percentages would not vary 
much. Half of the small men actually 
shot better at raised baskets. 

In the most recent test, early in No- 
vember, Coach Ray Mcars of Tennessee 
co-opc rated with Spor ts 1 1 i.i;.strat Fu by 
playing his Orange-White preseason 
inlrasquad game with 12-foot baskets. 
Raising them was simple. University 
maintenance men built a two-foot pipe 
extension and installed it at the base of 
the stand. The job took about three 
hours and cost less than S30. 

Mears divided his squad into two 
teams, splitting up his first stringers with 
7' Tom Boerwinklc on the Orange team 
and 6' 10’' sophomore Bobby Croft on 
the White. The players practiced on the 
higher baskets for only about 40 min- 
utes the afternoon of the game and again 
in the pregame warmup. In the contest, 
played before 5,100 curious people in 
Tennessee's Stokcly Athletics Center, 
the Oranges missed their (irst eight shots, 
the Whiles their first nine, and the over- 
all shooting was poor 20''<' for the 
Oranges. 25.7''; for the Whites, who 
won 43-36. Poor shvioting was not sur- 
prising because none of the players had 
had enough time to become familiar 
with the new dimensions, but all agreed 
that they could achieve former accuracy 
with practice. 

What surprised manywaslhal the big- 
gest man. Bocrw inkle, who is fairly agile 
and quick, had the most difliciiliy. While 
he had 15 rebounds, a little above his 
average, he had trouble getting them, 
although most of the missed shots fell 
within a 12-fooi radius of the basket. 
He had no chance at all to get the shots 
that hit the front of the rim. The re- 
bounds usually caromed over his head 
and were taken by one of the smaller 
men. On many shots the ball took lon- 
ger to come down, giving the other play- 
ers time to crowd into the lane and fight 
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PEOPLE HAVE GIVEN SCOTCH FOR CENTURIES. 
BUT FOR THE WRONG REASONS. 



The En^fwh gave Scocch u-Kisfey as 
early as 1631 when ic was reported 

gaxe 

accoutie" 
statesman. 


The Scots gave Scotch 
because it was the only 
whisky they had to give. 

The English gave 
Scotch for reasons of 
state. 

Today, many Ameri- 
cans give Scotch because 
it’s the thing to do. 


Yet some of your 
Scotch-drinking friends 
can’t drink Scorch with- 
out a secret little shudder. 
(Whether they admit it 
or not, they don’t really 
like the taste.) 

This year why not 
treat them to a Scotch 


that’s d ifferent. A Scotch 
that actually tastes good. 
100 Pipers Scotch by 
Seagram. 

See for yourself. 

Now you can stop giv- 
ing Scotch because it’s a 
habit. And start giving it 
because it’s a pleasure. 


CVEftr PROP bottled >M SCOTLAND AT 86 PROOF ■ SELECTED AND IMPORTED SY SEAQRAM DlSTlLLERS COMPANY, N.Y.C. ■ BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 


If she's going to give you something 
that smells good for Christmas 
. . . and you know she is . . . 



Whisper Rexall in her ear 





THESE REXALL 
MAN-SCENTS 
ARE AVAILABLE 
ONLY AT 
REXALL STORES 


Golden Sovereign This rugged seem comes in After Shave. Electric Pre- 
For the buccaneer in Shave. Cologne, Spray Cologne, Deodorant Stick, Aer- 
every man osol Shave Cream. Hand and Bath Soap. It’s definitely 

not for the timid, so don’t say we didn’t warn you! 
Gift sets. $3.50 to $6. .50: individually. $1.25 to $3.00. 


Royal Stag A sophisticated scent that’ll give you that “chairman of 
The ultimate in the board’’ feeling . . . and have her whispering in your 
masculine luxury ear before you know it ! Spray Cologne. Cologne, .\fter 
Shave. Electric Pre-Shave and Aerosol Shave Cream. 
Gift sets. $3.00 to $5.50; individually. $1.00 to S3.00. 


Stag 

Fresh as all outdoors 

Lightly hinting of tall mountain pines. Stag comes 
in After Shower Talc or Refresher, After Shave, 
Cologne, Electric Pre-Shave. Gift sets, $2.25 to 
$3.50; individual Stag items from $1.00 to $1.50. 


Kinetic 

Where the 
action starts 

It’s NOW... it’s POW 
. . . it’s what’s happen- 
ing among the swingers 
who know a good thing 
when they get wind nf 
it. Kinetic’s the groovi- 
est After Shave Cologne 
on the scene (she’ll be 
first to agree.) $2.50 






YourHomelite 
chain saw dealer has 
a Christmas Special 


12-foot Basket coniinufd 


Boerwinkle for the bail. Several times 
be bad ibe ball stolen away when he 
came down with it. He failed to block a 
single shot and did not score on a lip- 
in. He made only one basket in 16 tries, 
a juinp shot from the foul line. 

The small men quickly learned they 
could .shoot better from outside, and 
they concentrated on shots in the 15-to- 
25-foot range. Their accuracy, under- 
standably. was not good, but it was ap- 
parent that the higher basket would 
encourage more long jump and set shots. 
There were fewer layups than normally, 
but the little men were more adept at 
this because they were used to shooting 
the ball up rather than literally laying it 
in, as big men often do on 10-foot bas- 
kets. Bocrwinkle's layups almost always 
hit the back of the rim. 

‘The closer you arc to the basket, 
the harder it is to shoot a jump shot.” 
said 6' I* Bill Justus, ■'because then you 
have to go almost straight up with the 
ball." After the game Boerwinkle shook 
his head. “I hope 12-foot baskets never 
come about.” he said. ‘*1 couldn't ma- 
neuver as well underneath because the 
ball hung up there on rebounds and the 
extra time gave the smaller players a 
chance to get at it -and at me, too. Usu- 
ally I block six or eight shots a game, 
but I didn't have a chance tonight be- 
cause of the higher arc. I couldn't get 
to the ball.” 

What bothered Tom even more was 
his inability to tap the ball into the bas- 
ket. "There is just no way to get a tip- 
in.” he said. "1 couldn't get over the 
rim no matter how hard I jumped, so 
all I was able to do was slap at the ball. 

J had no control. I think maybe I could 
get used to a 12-foot basket, but I'd 
sure hate to have to try.” 

Before the game Mears had been skep- 
tical about what higher hoops would do 
to the big man. "I really didn't think it 
would hurt Boerwinkle as much as it 
did,'' he said. "But he was in a crowd 
most of the time and had trouble wheel- 
ing out of there. VVith 12-foot baskets 
the big man would have to learn to play 
like a little man. with finesse and agili- 
ty. The premium wouldn't be on the 
seven-footer so much. It would be on 
the in-between players — in the 6' 3' to 
6'?'' range — who can operate around 
the basket. You would probably see a 
faster game." 

Probably a better one, too. end 


A Homelite XL-101 chain saw for 
Father, a new action toy chain saw for 
Junior. 

The XL-101 is the newest of the 
world’s fastest-selling line of chain 
saws. It weighs only 10 V 2 pounds’, yet 
cuts through 12-inch logs in 8 sec- 
onds. Its balance, light weight and 
fast cutting make it a perfect gift for 
dad for cutting firewood, trimming 
branches, or clearing away storm 


damage. Other Homelite chain saws 
are priced as low as $129.95. 

The toy chain saw has a moving 
bead chain. It simulates the sound of 
a motor, is perfectly safe, costs only 
$4.95, and needs no batteries. 

Together they make a great gift 
team, They’re available now from that 
expert gift counselor, your nearby 
Homelite chain saw dealer. He's listed 
in the Yellow Pages. 

'Less bar artd chain 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL 


A grand street fight in Disappointment Aiiey 


There was nothing at stake but pride when two siightly tarnished giants, Miami and Notre Dame, squared 
off in Florida, but that proved incentive enough to produce a thunderous battle and a thrilling Irish win 


111 the beginning they were going to be 
* giants, and their game was going to 
decide the national championship. Hut 
providence shrugged, and before the 
season was much past the national an- 
them both Notre Dame and Miami had 
lost two games. Miami Coach Charlie 
Tate found there was no escaping it. On 
one occasion he went to a quiet little 
Chinese restaurant w here he could avoid 
his critics at lunchtime, and four total 
strangers came up to him with sugges- 
tions. So one night, with nobody to talk 
to but himself, he sal at his deskat home, 
took up pad and pencil, and by dawn he 
had rewritten Miami's olTense. He turned 
Miami into a running team. 

In far-off South Bend, Ind.. about 
the same time, Ara Parseghian was tell- 
ing his Irish players much the same thing. 
He said he was going to quit having 
Terry Hanratty throw 4,000 passes a 
game, because the linemen were getting 
soft, blocking in mark lime and saying 
to themselves. "What, us worry? Terry 
will throw one and pull it out.” Ara 


told them straight: fellas, there ain't no 
easy way to win. After that, the Notre 
Dame team that was to have been I967‘s 
biggest, strongest and most likely to 
succeed began to play. It came off losses 
to Purdue and Southern Cal with a 2-2 
record and won five straight. And Mi- 
ami's Hurricanes won si.x straight. So 
the two of them grew into giants, of a 
sort, after all. Last week, on a balmy 
night in Miami, they met on schedule. 

It was not the collision heard round 
the world that had been predicted in 
.September, but it at least reached the 
quivering ears of the most distant ticket- 
holder in the Orange Bowl, where 77.265 
nervous cases, sitting on the grass and 
in the aisles, made up the largest crowd 
ever to see a football game in Florida. 

The decision went to Notre Dame 
24-22. No knockout. It might just as 
well have been a draw, or gone the oth- 
er way. Neither team deserved to lose. 
At limes, so violent were the bumps and 
grinds, so heavy the twists of fortune 
(hat neither team seemed destined to 



win. Miami got two touchdowns 18 sec- 
onds apart in the second quarter- no- 
body had scored on Notre Dame in the 
second quarter all year- and had to 
drive all of 26 yards to get them. The 
first was set up by a 49-yard punt re- 
turn by a cricket named Jimmy Dye, 
who is 20 ptiunds smaller than anybody 
on the Notre Dame team. The second 
came when Notre Dame's Dan Harsh- 
man fumbled the following kickoff after 
a vicious tackle and Miami recovered 
the ball on the 17. 

But fate giveth and fate laketh away. 
The Hurricanes missed the extra point 
after their second touchdown, which 
left them ahead 13 3. The miss prob- 
ably cost them a tie. Notre Dame came 
back to lead 24-16 in the fourth quar- 
ter. and then Miami scratched out its 
last touchdown, to make it 24-22 with 
three minutes to play. Tate now ordered 
a two-point conversion that was to be- 
gin with his quarterback— Bill Miller, 
at the time- asking for the ball to be 
placed on the left hashmark so that he 
could roll to the right. Miller, in his ex- 
citement. did not do this. His roll-out 
came to the wrong side and into the 
jaws of Notre Dame defensemen he 
should have steered clear of Kevin 
Hardy, Bob Olson, Tom O'Leary and 
manly people like them. Olson easily 
balled away .Miller's pas-s, and Notre 
Dame had its win. 

It was not the type of game that ei- 
ther team expected. They had played to 
a 0 0 lie in the same park tw o years ago 
and, though both had added firepower 
since then, a low scorer was the pros- 
pect. Parseghian’s defense coach. John 
Ray. sat with two other assistants in the 
team's retreat on Key Biscayne — away 
from the garish distractions of Miami 
Beach — the night before the game and 
outlined how he expected to stop Mi- 
ami's running: “They’ll try to go out- 
side. options and sweeps, and here's 
how we'll. . . 

Well. Miami lost its best runner, Vince 



Opalsky. with a painfully bruised hip 
early in the first quarter, which e\cned 
up the casually list of running backs 
because Notre Dame Captain Rocky 
BIcier was out. too. But Miami nc%er 
intended to challenge that monolithic 
Notre Dame line. Instead, the Hurri- 
canes had decided to pass. The fancy 
game was back. Thirty-nine passes. Half- 
back passes even, and screen passes off 
fake draws. The attack was as well con- 
ceived as it w’as surprising. It came out 
of a wide-open double slot, which is 
a passing formation, pure and not-so- 
simplc, and Notre Dame never did quite 
catch on. The Irish were too wary to 
penetrate, or unahle to. because Miami's 
protection was excellent. Unfortunately, 
Miami's passing was not excellent. The 
slotbacks were open frequently, but 
neither Miller nor David Olivo got the 
ball to them. The> did. however, make 
use of their best receivers. Jimmy Cox 
and Jerry Daancn, on deep curl pat- 
terns, and these were their principal 
gainers. No reflection on Olivo and Mil- 
ler is intended. As John Ray said. "Only 
one Hanratty to a side." 

In the last half of the season, in which 
Notre Dame eschewed the forward pass, 
life was not as glamorous for Terry Han- 
ratty as it had been when he was appear- 
ing on maga7ine covers with Jim Se>- 
mour. He threw 143 passes in the first 
five games (63 against Purdue), only 63 
in the last five. But he is a remarkably 
poised young man who catches on. In 
that agony of withdrawal from throw- 
ihrow-throw he found the ecstasy of 
not having his passes stolen-stolcn-sto- 
len. Trying to cut too fine a line, he had 
15 passes intercepted in the first live 
games. He had none intercepted in the 
last five. 

Hanratty found that Miami's defense 
was the best he had faced, and against 
it he threw only 12 limes. But he knew 
when to throw, and he threw well. Nor 
was he dispirited when Miami's mad- 
dog defensive ends. Ted Hendricks and 
Phil Smith, kept sitting on his helmet. 

"1 read ait about that Hendricks." 
said Hanratty afterward. "I knew what 
his number was. 89; how much he 
weighed, 220; how tall he was, (I'l’'. 1 
did not believe he was as good as peo- 
ple said. I was right. He was better." 

Miami did things to Notre Dame that 
no other team could do. It held the of- 
fense to 250 yards and, except for South- 
ern Cal, was the only team that out- 


gained the Irish. But when Notre Dame's 
opportunities presented themselves. 
Hanratty was right there, checking off 
at the line of scrimmage and giving Half- 
back Bob Gladicux and Fullback Jeff 
Zimmerman cracks at the places Hend- 
ricks and Smith and Tackle Bob Ta- 
tarek could not reach. Notre Dame ran 
on Miami like no other team could. 
Hanratty passed only once in a drive to a 
first-quarter field goal. He threw to Sey- 
mour for 14 yards, then whipped a neat 
little screen to Zimmerman who is 
neither neat nor little — for 39 yards to 
set up the touchdown that cut Miami's 
edge to 13-10. The touchdown that put 
Notre Dame ahead in the third quarter 
Was all leg— 50 yards, mostly drives off 
tackle. Hanratty caught Miami's tackles 
lining up too tight, convinced the ends 
to stay loose and powered into the gaps, 
With Zimmerman getting five, 10 and 18 
yards. On short yardage plays the Irish 
even dusted off a reasonable facsimile 
of the flying wedge; nine men on the 
line — four of them tackles — with only 
the quarterback and Zimmerman behind 
them. Straight ahead. Brute force. 

The touchdown that made it 24-16 
came after Miller threw for an intercep- 
tion at the Miami 38. Gladieux got the 
whole business on two carries, Hanratty 
caught Miami overshifting to the strong 
side of Notre Dame's unbalanced line 
and came back to the weak .side with 
Gladicux zipping behind blockers. The 
play is called a tear sweep. The sweeps 
Were Gladicux's — the tears Miami's. 

So the season ends well for both these 
laie-bloomers. Miami has a nationally 
televised date with Florida coming up. 
then gels to take its new-found apprecia- 
tion to the Bluebonnet Bowl because, 
as they say in Miami, the Orange Bowl 
committee jumped to conclusions and 
jumped to Oklahoma. Noire Dame 
stayed the weekend in Miami, languish- 
ing in the sand on Key Biscayne. Han- 
ratty could not wait. As soon as he got 
back to the hotel after the game he round- 
ed up a partner and headed for the ocean. 
I’arscghian's swim was in the shower 
stalls. He and the other coaches were 
delivered there, fully clothed, by the 
Notre Dame team. He said he loved it. 
He now has some leisure and some golf 
to contemplate. It's a long way to April, 
when everybody will start picking him 
to w in the national championship again. 
He won't love that. 

— John Underwood 


FOOTBALL’S WEEK 

by MERVIN HYMAN 


THE BOWLS 

The shopping for postseason bowl attrac- 
tions is over. Despite some notable omis- 
sions, .such a.s .Army (8-J ) and S>'racu.se (8- 

2) — one banned bv the Pentagon, the other 
by its own choice— all (he spots arc tilled. 
The Orange Bowl has the prize combination 
- Tennessee <8-1 ) vs. Oklahoma (8-1) 
while the Rose has the season's two most 
interesting teams — USC (9-1) vs. Indiana 
(9-1). The olher pairings: Sugar- LSU (6- 
3-1) vs. Wyoming (lO-O); Cotton Texas 
AA.M (6-4) V.S. -Alabama (7-1-1?; GaJor - 
Penn State (8-2) vs, Florida State (7-2-1); 
Bluebonnet- Colorado (8-2) vs. Miami (6- 

3) : Sun- Mississippi (5-3-1 ) vs. Texas at FI 
Paso (6-2-1): Liberty — Georg a (7-3) vs. 
North Carolina State (8-2). 

THE MIDWEST I. OKLAHOMA (8-1 ) 

2. INDIANA (9-i ) 3. PURDUE (8-2) 

There was a hint of California in the air at 
Indiana's stadium last Saturday. The tem- 
perature was a balmy 57 . and most of the 
men in the overilow crowd of 52,770, includ- 
ing ID President F.lvis Stahr, wore pasadi- 
NA A-GO-co buttons. The women sported 
roses and signs that read wi smul rosfs. 
Indiana's happy team, which had been merri- 
ly turning its mistakes into unexpected vietiv 
rics all season, picked up the seem early 
against highly favored Purdue. F'ullback 
Terry Cole's 42-yard run set up Quarterback 
Harry Gonso's seven-yard touchdown pass 
to Flanker Jade Butcher in the first quar- 
ter. After some Purdue fumbling. Mike 
Krivoshia scored from the two-yard line, 
and momems later Cole burst through the 
Boilermaker middle for 63 yards and a third 
Indiana touchdown, as the Hoosiers built 
up a 19-7 half-time lead. Meanwhile Pur- 
due was having the kind of day teams do 
against Indiana. For example, All-Amcrica- 
for-sure Leroy Keyes drop|>ed two passes, 
one in the clear on the Indiana live, and 
fumbled once. Il was all over for the Boil- 
ermakers when their fullback. Perry Wil- 
liams. who had scored twice, dropped the 
hull on the Indiana one in the last quarter. 
That gave the Hoosiers a 19-14 wm. a three- 
way tic for the Big Ten title with Purdue 
and Minnesota and. best of all, their first 
trip to the Rose Bowl. 

Minnesota, meanwhile, got a piece of a 
championship that it did not especially want 
by beating Wisconsin 21 14. The Gophers 
knew the only way they could share the 
title was if Indiana upset Purdue. But they 
also knew that il would kniKk them out of 
the Rose Bowl, since they had gone twice 
in the past 10 years and the Hoosiers had 

contiiitied 
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Villa D’Este has a 
masculine, for- 
estykind of smell. 
That lasts. We 
blend it from rare 
wood oils, ferns 
and mosses. Most 
people we ask like 
it. Maybe you will, 
too. After Shave 
$4 and $7. Co- 
logne $5 and $9. 

VILLA 

D'ESTE 

AFTER SHAVE 
COLOGNE 


it smells 
good 


Trip plight? Expedite! 


* Gentlemen; 

• Please send your new free 

• 52-p3ge travelbooklet troubleshooter / 

• Saves me time and fuss in travel 

• 

• pfanning / Complete Master Hosts 
, list of great motor hotels / 

* Covers 254 cities, 46 

• states and 6 foreign countries / 

* Tells where to find them, 

• what extra services and recreation ' 

• facilities / Free reservation and 

• "how much is it going to cost? 

• • information / A vital aid for advanced trip plotting. * • 

MASTER HOSTS, DcptSP-1. 6901 West Freeway, Fort Worth, Texas 76116 



never been to Piisadeiui. The report of the 
Indiana score did not deter the Gophers, 
who crunched away diligently at the Bad- 
gers until they had their victory and, in this 
case, the consolation pri/e. 

Michigan Slate, however, gladly would 
have settled for Minnesota’s misfortune. 
The best last year's champions could get 
was a 41 27 win over Northwestern, ihcir 


PLAYERS OF THE WEEK 
THE BACK: .Syracuse Quaricrback Rick Cas- 
sata. who completed 1 1 of 15 passes for 146 
yards and two touchdowns and ran for 119 
yards, scoring twice and outplaying UCLA's 
wounded Gary Ueban in a 32-14 tipselof Bruins. 

THE LINEMAN: Eiid Phil Odlc, W'ho Scored 
three limes in Brigham Young's defeat of San 
Jose Stale, became nation's leading receiver by 
catching 1 1 passes (he has 78) for 1 1 1 yards, set 
a Western AC record for receptions in a season. 


third in a disastrous year. Ohio State fin- 
ished strong, beating Michigan 24- 14 for its 
fourth straight and a 6-.1 season. 

Oklahoma won the Big Light champion- 
ship. but not until Nebraska had given the 
Sooners a most unpleasant day. The Husk- 
ers led 14 1.3 at half time, and then intercep- 
tions, fumbles and a poor punt stopped 
their offense. In the fourth quarter Half- 
back Eddie 1 1 in ton caught Nebraska's ends 
crashing on a sweep and went 22 yards for 
a touchdown, and the Sooners won 21 14. 
Kansas beat Missouri 17-6 to tic for sec- 
ond. the big play being Quarterback Bob 
Douglass' 52-yard pass to Flanker Ben Oli- 
son that pul the Jayhawks .ahead 7-6. "It 
was one of m\ pet plays.” explained Coach 
Pepper Rodgers. "We call it everybody out 
for the long pass." 

Houston's Cougars reaped the reward of 
running up the score a year ago. Tulsa, beat- 
en 73 14 in 1%6, reacted strongly by recover- 
ing six Houston fumbles, intercepting two 
passes and winning 22 13. Toledo, winding 
up its best season ever (9-1). buried Vil- 
lanova 52 6. 

THE EAST I. HNN SIAM (8-2) 
2. armv<8-I) 3. syraCusi. (8-2) 

Wha( s(arled out as a "wait until next year" 
season ended as Penn State's best in five 
years. Coach Joe Paierno juggled his soph- 
omores judiciously when injuries benched 
live starters, and hi.s Lions upset Miami, 
barely lost to UCLA and then defeated 
Syracuse and North Carolina State. l.ast 
Saturday it was Pitt's turn to lake a lash- 
ing. While the lough State defense frustrat- 
ed the Panthers, senior Quarterback Tom 
Sherman passed for four touchdowns, soph- 
omore Fullback Don Abbey scored twice 
and kicked six extra points and the Lions 
came up with a 42 6 win and a good chance 
continued 
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Decton Perma-lron: 
the no-iron shin 
that doesm mean maybe. 

Wash it. 

Tumble dry. 

Wear it. That's all. 

Rich oxford in a choice 
of 21 vivid colors. 
“Sanforized-Plus.” 

Dacron* polyester and 
cotton blend. 

Arrow Cum Laude. 

$ 7 . 00 . 

-ARROm- 


^owan:: laptAkc 


ARE DtVISIONS Of CLUCTT, PEABODV 4 CO.. INC. 



Continental designers and engineers start with the 
finest car made in America. 

They refine it: Wraparound parking lights and taillights. 

A new coupe roof line. 

Improve it: Instrument panel. Interiors. A smoother shifting transmission. 
Test it over 2000 times. Then test it again: our 12-mile road test. 

Only then is it ready for your approval: 
the 1968 Continental. 


America's most dislinguishvcl ntoiorciir. 

Lincoln Continental 







First choice of the Engageables 


Love ond rofnance are reflected forever in the 
brilliant styling of every Keepsake diamond en- 
gagement ring. Eoch setting is a masterpiece of 
design, enhancing the full brilliance and beauty 
of the center diamond ... a perfect gem of flaw- 
less clarity, fine color and meticulous modern cut. 


The name, Keepsoke, in the ring and on the 
tag is your assurance of fine quality and lasting 
satisfaction. Your very personal Keepsake is 
awoiting your selection at your Keepsake 
Jeweler s store. Find him in the yellow pages 
of (he telephone book under "Jeweler’s." 



REGISTERED 

T C e ep> s alee ” 

DIAMOND RINGS 


HOW TO BE SURE WHEN BUYING A DIAMOND RING 


To halo ■<# gat mora valua ior ny monay plaota tand naw 
foldar "Chooting Vour Engog^anl ond Wadding Rmgt" 
and naw 20-ooga boolilal "How to Plan Your engoga- 
mam and Wadding* both For only 2Se. s i>«) 


K^ePSAKE DIAMOND RINGS. BOX 90. SYRACUSE. N Y I 3202 




FOOTBALL'S WEEK contlmifd 


to lake the Lambert Trophy, which goes to 
the best team in the East. 

Boston College Coach Jim Miller, under 
lire all season, finally quieted his detractors, 
at least lempt>rarily, when his Eagles beat 
Massachusetts 25-0; but BC still has to play 
Holy Cross, a surprising 3 0 loser to Con- 
nccticiii- Rutgers, coasting along with a 24- 
0 lead over Colgate, suddenly found itself 
in big trouble as Colgate rallied to go ahead 
28 24. But Onaricrback Bruce Van Ness, 
who had already thrown two touchdown 
passes, tossed another one to Halfback Bry- 
ant Mitchell with 2:41 to go, and Rutgers 
won 31 -28. 

The big Ivy League game was in New 
Haven, where Yale, the ehampioiv, survived 
against Harvard 24 Darimouih 

salvaged some glory, beating Princeton 17- 
14 on Pete Donovan’s 25-yard field goal 
with eight seconds to play, to take second 
place. Cornell battered Penn 33 14. and 
Brown, stirring to life under new Coach 
Len Jardinc, defeated Columbia 14-7. 

THE SOUTH 1. ThNNtSSrK (8-]} 2. 
ALABAMA (7-1-1 ) 3. H.ORIISA S I A 1 1 (7-2-1) 

When Big Thursday falls on Saturday and 
Tigers wear orange shoes South Carolina 
can be CApected to win a coin toss — and 
lose u ball game. Carolina guessed the toss 
right for only the second time in Paul Diel- 
ycl’s 20-gamc tenure, bin that was its last 
good guess, as Clcmson's new burnt-orange 
booties walked all over the Gamecucks 23- 
12. This has always been a strange game — 
SC played it at home on Thursday for 57 
straight years: the entire Clemson ROTC 
once marched on the SC campus with fixed 
bayonets; 5.00U fans once bought counterfeit 
tickets for which there were no scats- yet 
there was nothing strange about the way 
Clemson won this one. Crunch, sweep and 
Gore (Halfback Buddy G.. who gained 189 
yards to break an ACC season record) set 
the pattern. 

"Now 1 know how Custer felt." said Flori- 
da Assistant Gene Elicnson. after a 21-16 
attack by Florida State's Seminolcs. "All 
those damn Indians!" Quarterback Kim 
Hammond led State to its victory before a 
record crowd of 62,944 by passing for two 
touchdowns and running for a third despite 
u neck injury. 

Tennessee's strong Volumcers overcame 
surprisingly stern Kentucky resistance lo 
win 17 7. and Georgia fumbled five times 
before beating Georgia Tech 21-14; but 
other bowl-bound Southerners rollicked 
through laughers. LSD celebrated by down- 
ing Tulanc 41-27. and Mississippi bombed 
Vanderbilt 28-7 as Tailback Steve Hindman 
outgained (he whole Vandy offense. 

V'MI revenged last year's 70-12 humilia- 
tion by beating Virginia Tech 12-10— teams 
do remember such things, Memphis Slate 


came from behind to upset North Texas 
State 29-20. 


THE SOUTHWEST 1 . iixas at 

IL PASO (6-2-1) 2. TEXAS A 4: M (6-4) 3. 
HOUSTON (7-3) 

As Aggies leaned out of windows and hung 
from trees (in tiddilion lo filling Kyle Field), 
Ldd Hargett faded back and unfurled a 
picture pass. Texas A&M Flanker Bob l.ong 
snaked down the sideline, cut sharp leli. 
caught the ball on the Texas 36 and went 
all the way for the 80-yard touchdown that 
beat Texas 10 7. "Our defense was tremen- 
dous except for that one play, but that was 
the whole load of watermelons," said Dar- 
rell Royal, who had earlier predicted. "Har- 
gett can cilher hum it in there or Andy 
Gump it." Maybe he meant Alley Oop. 

Texas Tech knocked Arkansas out of a 
bowl a second straight year by rushing into 
a 24 0 lead and then holding on until the 
final whistle. Quarterback Ronny South 
rallied Arkansas for 27 points but. mean- 
while. Tech Tackle Jimmy Moylan had 
turned a dumpy South pass into a touch- 
down and a 31 27 win. TCU defeated Rice 
14 10. and SMU beat Baylor 16 10. 

THE WEST I. use (9-1 ) 2. WYOMINO 
( 10-0) 3. ORKiON STATE (7-2-1 ) 

Syracuse had lo travel .3.0(K) miles to sirike 
a blow for eastern football. The Orange, 
coming at UCLA's ailing Gary Beban in 
waves, dumped him for big losses and even- 
tually forced him out of the game to nurse 
his battered nb cage. All Beban had to show 
for his farewell was 17 yards passing and 
minus nine yards rushing. Worse yet for 
the Bruins. Syracuse's Rick Cassata per- 
formed as if he were the Heismun Trophy 
hopeful instead of Beban. Cassata passed 
for two touchdowns, ran for two. and the 
Orange upset UCLA 32-14, "Looks like 
we're No. 4 in the East and No. 3 in the na- 
tion. "said Assistant Coach Chuck Fogarty. 

It hardly took Texas at El Paso Quarter- 
back Hilly Stevens any time to get his name 
into the record books against Utah. He 
threw two touchdown passes in the first 
quarlcr, his 50ih and 51st. to break Jerry 
Rhome's major college mark, as the UTFPs 
beat the Uies 28-8. Air Force never had a 
chance against Colorado, losing 33-0. 

Undefeated San Diego Slate (enrollment 
18.000), the nation's No. 1 "small-college" 
team, got its comeuppance from Utah State 
(enrollment 8.076), a major college. The 
Aggies won 31-25 on Gerald Watson's 
one-yard run with 48 seconds to go, break- 
ing (he Aztecs' 25-game winning streak. 

Washington's season ended the way it 
begun, in defeat, as Washington State upset 
the Huskies 9-7, while BYU overwhelmed 
San Jose State 67-8. end 
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Mix with 

BOISSIERE 

(Say "Bwa-See-Air") 

LE FRENCH VERMOUTH TRES DRY 


Bring your Martini to life 
with Boissiere. Crisp... 
subtle. ..extra (dry... the 
connoisseur’s vermouth. 
It does make a difference. 


SOLE DlSTftieUTORU.S.A : 
UVHSON 6. SHAW CD. NEW VOBK 




MOTOR SPORTS /Barbara LaFontaine 


The cars lacked professional polish and so did a barefoot driver. But 
the SCCA championships at Daytona were a fine, all-round success 

Big week for the beat-up best 


I am as much for the rights of the in- 
dividual as anyone." C olonel George 
.Smith of the Sports Car Club of Amer- 
ica observed gloomily last week. “Don't 
gel me wrong. Me is an intelligent young 
man and very well spoken, but he should 
have worn shoes to receive an award." 

With all he had on his mind it was 
remarkable that the chairman of this 
year's American Road Race of Cham- 
pions should have found time to ad- 
dress himself to the question of John 
Erskine’s feet, but, given the complexity 
of the operation he was directing, it may 
have been a rc/ief to the coione/ just (o 
fret about an SCCA niember padding 
around prerace ceremonies in hotels 
without his shoes. 

Smith was presiding over one of the 
most complicated sports events of the 


year, the SCCA-sanctioned champion- 
ships. which at present constitute the 
major competitive encounter for sports 
cars in the U.S. A record 348 entries 
— some expenses paid by the sponsors — 
turned up in Daytona Beach, Fla. over 
Thanksgiving weekend to compete in 
14 races for 22 separate class titles. The 
garages of the Daytona Speedway were 
crammed as never before with such ex- 
otica as Bobsys, Zinks, Hebas. Quan- 
lums. Dolphins, Beaches and Merlyns, 
sitting fender to fender with Brabhams, 
Porsches. Lotuses, Mustangs and other 
we//-Lno«n cars. The aufos had been 
driven or hauled to Florida from some 
35 different states, but 'f there were 
millions of dollars' worth of machinery 
in town, there was a distinct absence of 
millionaire drivers. Instead, there were 



doctors, engineers and real-estate deal- 
ers, a funeral director and a demolition 
expert, a retired professor and a retired 
member of the Kingston Trio. And 
there was California's bearded and shoe- 
les.s Frskinc. who identihed him.self mod- 
estly and probably with accuracy as a 
“racing bum." 

Sports car racing in this country has 
developed along interesting lines. It was 
obviously a wealthy man's hobby to 
begin with, and. while there is nothing 
remarkable about masses of people tak- 
ing up such hobbies, it is curious to con- 
sider that sports car racing is now just 
about where stock car racing was in its 
early days. The good old boys used to 
tinker with and race whatever they could 
get their hands on — which is precisely 
what about 75'',' of the sports car buffs 
do now. The Porsches and Auslin-Hea- 
leys the amateur enthusiasts drive arc 
not often shiny new toys. They arc the 
beat-up best that fans of moderate means 
can afford, and they run because their 
owners put in wcarving hours working 
on them while, across the country, their 
wives sr( a/onc in front of TV’ sets. For 
instance. Navy Lieut. Commander Rod 
Larson estimates that he spends 1 5 hours 
a week and 53.000 or 54,000 a year on 
his Sprite. Bill Rutan, who owns a weld- 
ing shop, may put out less money for 
his Quantum because he built it and 
does all the work on it; but then his 
time is his money. 

Either way, it is a bunch of time and 
money to spend to race m perhaps live 
events a year, which is all many of last 
week's contestants at Daytona ever man- 
age. It docs not amount to much com- 
petition, and SCCA races offer no win- 
ner's purse, so what is the motivation 
behind the amateurs' effort? 

Northeast F Production Champion 
B<vb Sharp, of Wilton, Conn., sounding 
more like a golfer than a race driver, says 
it is “the wonderful feeling of ptitling to- 
gether the perfect lap." John Bentley said 
some years ago that it was simply the 
exhilaration of going fast: “When 1 got 
up over 100 mph I feel something like 
the rapture of the depths" [a provocative 
explanation, but not one that would 
make another driver long to be on the 
track with Mr. Bentley]. More to the 
point, plenty of amateur drivers want 
simply to run other drivers into the 
ground, even if they do not care for win- 
ning so much that they would give up 
the real estate business and devote them- 
selves to becoming A. J. Foyts. 

eonlimifd 
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There are 8 other good reasons to choose a Sunbeam Shaver 


(The built-in, barber-type trimmer 
is oniy number 1 


2. Only Sunbeam has six double-edged, self- 
sharpening blades. 3. Only Sunbeam shaves 
up and down, like a razor. 4. Only Sunbeam has 
individually self-adjusting spring action blades 
for a close, close shave. 5. Only Sunbeam has 1 988 
whisker “traps" to catch every one. 6. Only Sunbeam 
has a contoured, double-curved head that shaves 



anywhere comfortably. 7. Only Sunbeam 
has six precision-honed blades, num- 
bered for exact alignment, 8. Only Sunbeam 
gives you more than 16,000 up and down 
shaving strokes a minute. 9. Only Sunbeam 
gives you more active shaving area than the 
other two leading shavers combined. Thai's nine. 
Nine reasons why Sunbeam is the best shaver going. 
Especially for giving. Is Sunbeam the 
perfect shaver? Nothing comes closer, 


built with integrity. bacKed by servii 
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it safe 
this Christmas. 


It S on us. Millers Falls has ihis gifi: making great tools. Here arc 
the two newest Shock-Proof tools priced to keep siifely absolutely free. 
No ihrcc-prong plug or grounding nuisance. Double-insulated to protect 
you against electric shock. 

On the left, our new Orbital Sander — the smoothest, fastest, handiest 
you can give. And just S22.8tt. On the right, our new Jig/Sabre saw — 
fast cutting, husky enough to cut your own Christmas tree. Safer than 
ordinary saws. Only S2.^.K8. 

Now. F»ut the name Millers Falls Shock-Proof on your list, Have a safe 
Christmas, It's on us, 7 o moke tools safe, you've not to make them better. 
We tio, in Oreenfietd. Massovhiisctt.s. 


Millers Falls 

The safest name in tools 



What’s the difference.^ 



Here 
P^re the 

leading molded 
lim attaches. The 
difference is lightweight 
costs 32"/» less-and is so much better. 


Startiiie. me nanssome attache on the right, 
$16.95. The other. $24.95. The new Startiite 
Slimline Attache is 
Poiymiie inside and I 
out. That means i' ' 
lightweight, washable I 


side and out. scuH, dent and wear resistant, 
it attractive? Look lor yourself. For store 
■ nearest you. write The 
Sardis Luggage Co., 
Dept. SI 1267. Sardis, 
Mississippi 38666. 


"The difference between the amateur 
and the pro driver," Pro Driver Peter 
Gregg has observed, "may be the pro- 
portion of ego satisfaction he gels out 
of driving." 

A prowl through the pits and garages 
before last week's races turned up a ma- 
jority of amateur drivers in Gregg's sense 
of the word. They may have been pretty 
hopped up at the prospect of driving in 
so important a meeting, but by and large 
they were clearly stockbrokers first and 
race drivers second. A 64-year-old, John 
Peach from Topeka. Kans., pottered 
around his Cooper and said. "Mrs. 
Peach doesn't care too much for this — 
she's back at the motel knitting,” and 
he had more to say about his grandchil- 
dren and his friend William Allen White 
from Emporia. Kans. than he did about 
the C Sedan class competition. 

Erskinc did discuss the race, primarily 
because he did not know at that point 
whether he was going to be in it or not. 
His elderly Austin-Healey was hung up 
in tech inspection. When asked if per- 
haps his unconventional appearance 
had invited discrimination, he said. no. 
that the car just looked pretty bad. "It's 
all right, really, but it does look ratty." 

The races, seven on Saturday and sev- 
en on Sunday, were to last 45 minutes 
each, with a 15-minute break between 
them, and despite the number of cars 
involved the schedule went perfectly. If 
there were no surprises among Satur- 
day's winners (Sharp in his F Production 
Datsun was one of them), there were 
several on Sunday. Rulan won Class C 
on tires that had already run in 13 races. 
In the C Sports Racing class Jerry Han- 
sen. who had raced over a speed trap at 
194.80 mph during qualifying to set a 
new Speedway record for any car. wrest- 
ed the national class championship 
away from Ralph Salyer, who finished 
third. In C Production, Alan Johnson 
drove a beautiful race for a clean and un- 
expected win over Dave Jordan and in 
the E Sports Racing classGrcgg. surpris- 
ingly. finished second to Bob Mitchell. 

As for John Erskinc in F Production, 
he dutifully pul on his driving shoes to 
race ("What's more, he even pul on his 
fireproof socks," a friend in the pits re- 
ported), and he nursed his old Austin- 
Healey around the track until, with a 
minute to go, the fuel line broke. He 
took the misfortune cheerfully and when 
last seen was headed, barefoot, back to 
California. end 
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you’ll only hear 
what you want 
to hear. 



If you're fussy about the things you 
listen to; buy a Lear Jot stereo eight. 

\Vc invented it for people who 
like the fidelity and long-play idea of 
tape; but don’t want to fiddle around 
with reels, threading, or rewinding. 

\Vc packed eight sound tracks on 
quarter-inch tape, put it all into a 
compact cartridge and designed it to 
play up to an hour and twenty min- 
utes of uninterrupted music any- 


where. anytime. It makes the phono- 
graph record obsolete. 

You have your choice of 10.000 
selections on stereo eight cartridges 
from every major rccordingconipany. 

You can play the same cartridge 
in any Lear Jet stereo eight unit. The 
new home stereo system shown here; 
our .stereo portable; our tape deck 
that plugs into your home console, or 
one of the many stereo tape players 


we invented for cars. 

Lear Jet is the only automotive 
tape cartridge player with a fast for- 
ward selector; and an exclusive pre- 
cision pitch control to let you find 
the tone you like best. 

For true stereo, four .‘'-inch speak- 
ers that sing out loud and clear, or 
soft and clear, whichever you decide. 

In fact, if you listen to us you'll 
have music wherever you go. 


Lear Jet 
stereo eight 






BOATiN(y'/C/m Chapin 

Too fast 
for the three 
fastest 

A trio of records on land, sea and 
air failed to intimidate the speedy 
outboard racers on Lake Havasu 

T hcic was a time, in the not too dis- 
tant past, when speedsters Craig 
Breedlove, Lee Taylor and Pete Knight 
led relatively docile lives. All Breedlove 
had done was work the world land-speed 
record up to 600.6 miles per hour in his 
Spirit of America. Taylor had gone just 
under half that in setting the water-speed 
mark this past June in his jet-powered 
ffiisiler. and Knight, a major in the U.S. 
Air Force and a test pilot for the X-15 
program, had sputtered along at just 
over 4.500 niph in the fastest flight ever 
made by a manned aircraft. 

For all three of them, however, this 
blissful serenity came to an abrupt halt 
last week when they suddenly found 
themselves in Lake Havasu City, Ariz.. 
taking part in an outboard motorboat 
marathon, which, since there are no 
other claimants and ihepur.se is big (S27.- 
750), bills itself as the ’’world outboard 
championship." 

The appearance of Breedlove. Taylor 
and Knight had been planned as one 
huge publicity stunt, of course, since 
their combined times in any racing out- 
board motorboat before last week would 
not have added up to the time it took 
to complete one lap of the four-mile, 
boomerang-shaped Lake Havasu course. 
The closest Breedlove had come to set- 
ting any record on water was in 1964 
when he wound up in the middle of a 
canal at the end of a trial run at the 
Bonneville Salt Flats. Taylor had never 
driven a boat in a race, although he 
was once towed behind one at 92 mph 
on a pair of water skis. And Major 


Knight? Well, he’s currently stationed 
at Edwards Air Force Base in California, 
about three sand dunes away from the 
middle of the Mojave Desert, and, as 
he blandly put it, "I don't see water 
too much out there.” 

Publicity stunt or not. however, the 
men responsible for the Lake Havasu 
regatta— particularly Press Agent Larry 
Laurie — quickly discovered, to their 
dismay, that Breedlove. Taylor and 
Knight were very competitive characters 
— experience be damned. At the start of 
the regatta week everything had seemed 
simple to Laurie. Get the guys in town, 
have them sign a few autographs, pose 
for a few pictures and gel them out. in 
between, maybe, they could put in a 
few laps in a little runabout, stay away 
from the real drivers and in general 
keep out of harm's way. 

But Breedlove and Taylor arrived 
early, and after each had taken a few 
laps in the tired twin-engine boat l.aurie 
had picked out for them, they nicely, 
but firmly, threw a slink. The unwieldy 
boat, inappropriately numbered X-15, 
had two Chrysler 105s, but the hull 
was not designed to support more than 
one good-sized engine. 

’’This is like putting a blown Hemi 
on the end of a Go-Kart. Above 40 mph 
you can't control it.” said Taylor. 

'‘Gee.” said Breedlove, "I understand 
it used to be somebody's fishing boat — 
and painted pink, for gosh sakes.” 

The third member of the team, Knight, 
did not arrive until Friday, the day be- 
fore the first four hours of the mar- 
athon. He w as spared the embarrassment 
of a ride in the X-15, but after a quick 
conversation with Breedlove and Taylor 
he quickly and utterly concurred. 

"No sweat," said Laurie as the sweat 
poured from his brow, and after a fran- 
tic conversation with Jack Oxley, a West 
Coast representative for Chrysler Ma- 
rine, he came up with U-707. a cata- 
maran racing hull with three Chrysler 
I05s on her stern. After another equally 
frantic conversation between Oxley and 
the driver who was supposed to drive 
the 707. the team of Breedlove, Taylor 
and Knight was at last properly mount- 
ed, and everything looked great. 

Except, of course, that Laurie's prob- 
lems were now slightly compounded. 
All of a sudden he had the lives of three 
very famous people to worry about, 
since each, separately and alone, would 
be required to drive at high speed in a 


very fast and very unfamiliar racing 
craft. "Can you handle it?” he perspired. 
"Is It gonna be ail right?” Breedlove, 
Taylor and Knight just smiled. Once, 
with Knight on the course, Breedlove — 
who can be very puckish away from 
Bonneville — grinned at Taylor. "Let's 
go tell Larry that Pete flipped and we 
need another boat. It'll drive him up 
the wall." 

No one. of course, gave the three any 
chance of winning the marathon. Tin- 
ker Collinge of Anaheim, Calif, said. 
"The first time they carve a doughnut 
[spin out] in the race, look back and 
sec five boats bearing down on them, 
they'll start to wonder what it is all 
about." And Dick Lucero, the assistant 
race director and an cx-driver. said. "It 
would be like putting me in a Formula 
Vee. No way.” 

Oblivious to this sort of conversation, 
the three spent their free moments talk- 
ing about the many things they have in 
common. Breedlove is building a boat 
to go after Taylor's water-speed record 
and asked Taylor all sorts of questions. 
Taylor responded. "1 know — I am con- 
vinced— I can go faster than a land- 
speed car in the Hustler." 

Breedlove and Taylor in turn asked 
Knight about his jet engines and heard 
some weird technical explanations. 

The expectable ribbers who joshed 
the three were led by another racer whose 
presence might at first have seemed to 
be the result of further press-agentry. 
He was Mike Reagan, the 22-year-old 
son of the governor of California. Sat- 
urday morning, just before the Hare 
was shot to start the first half of the 
race. Mike walked by Breedlove's ta- 
ble and said, "Don't forget. Turn, baby, 
turn." 

Roughly, marathon racing is to out- 
hoard motorboating what Le Mans is 
to auto racing — but oh what a difTcr- 
ence in the racecourses. Lake Havasu, 
set in a valley between the Mojave 
and Chemehuevi mountains, is not real- 
ly a lake but a damined-up section of 
the Colorado River. Although the wa- 
ter is calm under normal conditions, 
there is always a 7-mph current. This 
is the first of the hazards faced by 
the drivers. The second is the boats them- 
selves. Their overgrown power plants 
churn up white water and send wakes 
back and forth to batter each other like 
sniper bullets. The result is a fiendish 
chop with troughs that are sometimes 
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three feet deep. Even in a calm lake 
there is very little smooth water in the 
course of an afternoon's racing. As a 
consequence of the skittering and por- 
poising, four boats had sunk at the end 
of the first four hours, seven flipped, 
and more than 20 were beached, with 
good-size hunks out of their hulls. Of 
the 126 starters, only 73 were running 
at the end of the first day. 

The Brecdlove-Taylor-Knight boat 
was not among them. Taylor was cho- 
sen as starling driver, with unanimous 
instructions from the others to just ‘"sur- 
vive the first two hours and figure out 
what's happening." He obeyed halfway, 
surviving the first hour well, driving 
relatively slowly at first but keeping clear 
of the vast hordes that often bunched 
around the four-mile course. Slowly he 
picked up his speed and twice on rela- 
tively smooth straights managed to 
match speeds with the leader boats. 

Then, shortly after the one-hour mark, 
while rounding a series of three turn 
buoys, a little single-engine runabout 


spun to the front and to the left of 707, 
kicking up a huge spray and soaking 
Taylor’s engines with water. All three 
died, and 707 was towed in. The 12 laps 
Taylor had completed put him ahead of 
29 boats overall. "The boat was flood- 
ing.” said Taylor to Breedlove and 
Knight, "but 1 wanted to make sure 
you guys got a chance in it tomorrow." 

Well, Breedlove got his chance but, 
thanks to a 22-knot wind that added 
just one more squirrclly element to the 
already dangerous conditions, Knight 
never did gel into the boat. About 90 
minutes into the second four hours and 
just beyond the turn where Taylor had 
had his mishaps a day earlier, Breedlove 
slapped a wave which lifted the front 
end of his boat high into the air. Then 
the wind got under it, raised its bow 
even higher and suddenly the world land- 
speed record holder found himself in 
the cold Waters of the lake. 

Fortunately, the boat did not land on 
its back but did a flip in midair, slammed 
back down right side up and growled 


angrily in circles around Breedlove. He 
managed to get back into the boat, found 
the two outside engines still running 
and refused to accept the offer of a tow, 
which would have disqualified him. As 
he attempted to start off again, he learned 
he had no control. The steering was 
jammed, and that was it. He rode 707 
in behind the towboat, teeth chattering 
and sporting a good-size bruise on his 
right arm. But he was still smiling. 
"’These people are crazy," he said. 

That brought the crowd's interest 
back to the professional drivers, and 
when the signal flares ending the race 
went up at 3 p.m., the winner was a 
boat owned jointly by young Reagan 
and Rudy Ramos. Ramos and Bill Coo- 
per did most of the driving, but it was 
Reagan, in his first outboard competi- 
tion (he drives about 10 Inboard races a 
year), who was in the boat when it 
received the checkered flag. By that time 
Breedlove, Taylor and Knight were 
headed back to California to resume 
their more humdrum careers. end 
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Detectives 
give a hand 
in a chase 


With some help from private eyes, 
Barry Crane closes in on a title 

A successful bridge player has much in 
common with a good detective, and 
this is the year when an interest in de- 
tective work is helping win the McKen- 
ney Trophy for Barry Crane of Holly- 
wood. The McKenney is annually award- 
ed to the player who wins the greatest 
number of master points over a 12- 
month period ending with the Fall Na- 
tionals. Crane won it in 1952, and in 
five of the last six years he led the trophy 
race most of the way, only to be beaten 
in the final weeks. Twice he was defeated 
by players who scored the majority of 
their points while playing as his partner 
— Hcrminc Baron in 1964 and Peter 
Rank in 1965. 

This year, however, he went into the 
last days of the race with a long lead 
and a determination that nobody would 
catch him. 

An ability to sleep on planes is one of 
the key factors in Crane’s success. His 
career as a television producer keeps him 
busy weekdays, so his master-point 
hunting is confined to weekends, when 
he may travel as much as 5,000 miles to 
play in a single event in a regional cham- 
pionship. Currently he is associate pro- 
ducer of the CBS-Paramount TV series. 
Mannix, about a private eye. Seeking 
background material. Crane has fre- 
quently played with Gunther Polak and 
Lou Gurvich, private investigators in 
Chicago and in New Orleans, respective- 
ly, who are top-rank bridge players. 
Crane has profiled by getting a lot of 
tips on the private-eye business and a lot 
of points playing with them. But his fa- 
vorite partner is still Peter Rank, a dep- 
uty district attorney of Contra Costa 
County. Calif. Crane was playing with 
Rank when the following hand gave the 
pair a top score after Crane capitalized 
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There is silence as he moves into posi- 
tion. Parry. Thrust. Counter thrust. Then 
touche. The bout is done. And he is still 
the uncontested winner. For this 
man there is only one watch 
that embodies the elements 
he expects and respects. 

The HamiltonThin-O-Matic. 

Pure time expressed in the 
sabre-thin case of brush finish stain- 
less steel. This is simplicity In de- 
sign. Extremely thin, handsome 
and precise. Shock-resistant, 
waterproof* and self winding, 
of course. 

This man lives with excitement. 

He senses it each time he faces 
his opponent. Each time he lunges 
for the final assault. For him, the 
gift of a Hamilton Thin-O-Matic is 
a complement to his way of life. 
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Can you spot the Volkswagen? 


Lost among five of the world's great 
sports cars is one of the world's great 
Voikswagens. 

The VW Kormonn Ghio. 

If you confuse it with a 170 mph sports 
machine, we wouldn't be surprised. 

The racy lines ore the work of o famous 
sports cor desigrter, the Ghia studios of 
Turin, Italy. 


And the bodywork is the handiwork of 
one of Europe's oldest custom coachmok- 
ers, KormOf)n of Osnobriick. 

What makes the Kormonn Ghio a Volks- 
wagen is everything that makes it go. Inde- 
pendent 4-wheel suspensior) fhot fokes 
curves like o rocer. Surprisingly smooth 4- 
speed gear box. And on oir-cooled engine 
that averages up to 28 mpg, 


Of course, you con'f reach the speed of 
0 $15,000 Ferrari Itop left), o $16,000 Lam- 
borghini (fop center), a $9,000 Mercedes 
Benz (top right), a $1 5,000 Moseroti (bot- 
tom center), or o $14,000 Aston Martin 
(bottom righti in o Kormonn Ghio (bottom 
left). 

But it costs only $2,250* to give the im- 
pression that you con. 


Volkswagen Kormonn Ghio 



BRIDGE coMinued 

on a bad break that menaced (hccontract. 

Crane's two-no-trump bid with the 
South hand is a trifle unorthodox. He 
lacked a sure stopper in spades and he 
held only 20 points in high cards, but the 
latter defect was made up by his holding 
a five-card diamond suit, and the lack of 
a seemingly necessary spade stopper was 
overcome by Crane's skillful use of the 
unfortunate distribution that he encoun- 
tered in diamonds. 

Neither siilc 
viilneriihle 
South tlealer 


WKSr 
4 JH2 
y 10 9 8 7 
♦ 10 

4 10 !) 7 .3 2 


soiTii w'i;s r sou i n 
2N.T, l*A.SS fiN.r. 

1‘AS.S l'\.SS 

Opeiiinft li'tul: 10 of lu-iirts 

After the opening lead. South could 
count 11 tricks if the diamonds broke. 
Winning a I2th trick depended on pick- 
ing up the queen of clubs or being able 
to take two tricks in the spade suit. lUit 
when Crane won the first heart in his 
hand and cashed the ace and queen of 
diamonds he learned that he would have 
to lo.se a diamond trick and would there- 
fore need both the third trick in clubs 
and the second trick in spades. 

The extra trick in clubs malcriali/cd 
with no problem. When the ace of clubs 
was cashed and a second club led. East 
obligingly produced the queen. Crane's 
next task was to make the diamond 
break work to his advantage. He cashed 
the third club and both his remaining 
good hearts, stripping East of all his 
cards in these suits. Now East was in 
the trap. Crane cashed the king of dia- 
monds and threw East in with his dia- 
mond trick. 

East had to lead a spade. Crane put 
up his queen to win the trick, cashed his 
tifth diamond and made the 12th trick 
and his slam with dummy's ace of spades. 

■ Routine detective work,” observed 
Crane. "Seal up all the escape avenues 
but one and wait there to grab your 
prize.” END 
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These radios speak fluent 
Sp&pislirFrench, Eng lish, 


. . . they also talk the language of sailors, police, firemen and “hams." Arvin's 
deluxe 4-band 15-trhnsiMor Solid State portable radio (right) brings you static-free 
FM. crystal clear AM . . . plus ships at sea on the Marine Band, and the corners 
of the world on International Shortwave. It has switchable AFC for drift-free FM. 
lighted dial, dual antennas, tone control, earphone, and AC power adapter jack. 
Styled in Black Top-Grain Cowhide. It's Arvin Model 87R79. Sugg, retail S56.95. 
The Arvin 12-transistor .3-band portable (left) receives AM. FM. and Marine 
Band. Black leather-grained vinyl. Arvin Model 87RS9. Sugg, retail $38.95. 


■ BfA ARVIN INDUSTRIES, INC. 

■ ■ ■ s Columbus, Indiana 

Value begins w/r/t jliuiliiy in Home Entertainment Products 


l<i Si‘vi‘iily-Five HuIJh 
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BY WILLIAM JOHNSON 


Riding night and day at small tracks in Maryland and West Virginia {left and below), Jesse 
Davidson became the national champion, but he still dreams of the time when he will really 


GO TO THE RACES 



PHOTOGRAPHS BY {RtC SCHWEIKAROT 


I n Ihc Cadillac Jesse Davidson's pale face was indistinct, 
blurred by shadows from the late September dusk in 
West Virginia. His voice was animated, even exultant, as 
if he were re\ealing for the first time an ultimate truth of 
life. “In 40 mile of here, there ain't a place don't know 
me by my face,” he said. “If 1 left my wallet home and 
didn't have a nickel in my pocket there ain't a place inside 
40 mile that they wouldn't give me credit and trust me for 
it. I'm known. It's what 1 got here that I don't have any- 
where else." 

The Cadillac rolled along a twisting two-lane highway. 
Far olT, the humped Blue Ridge Mountains turned black 
as the sun dropped behind them, and on nearby rolling 


pastures, cows grazed in the gloom. Weeds and bushes 
growing close along the roadside made a dark corridor for 
the Cadillac; the bushes shook violently in the windy 
wake of the car. 

Jesse Davidson is a jockey, a good one, and he was 
going to the Charles Town races to ride six horses; he had 
already ridden three that afternoon at the Hagerstown 
(Md.) racetrack. At the wheel of the Cadillac, which be- 
longs to Jesse Davidson, was a plump and jolly little man 
named Charley Baker; he used to be a jockey, too, but he 
had such trouble keeping his weight down that he became 
an agent. He now makes his living getting horses for Jesse 
Davidson to ride — “the greates' horses for the cominutd 
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grealcs' jockey, by God.” Charley Baker likes lo say. 

The Cadillac dropped into a sharp dip in the road, then 
tied around a curve. Charley Baker suddenly leaned for- 
ward. peering out the windshield, and said, “Hey, Jess, 
what that man sittin' there for?" The car approached a 
railroad crossing and. in the twilight, a Hgure could be 
seen slumped atop a fence at the edge of the tracks. A 
man. wearing overalls and very much at ease, was perched 
there— probably to gaze la/ily at whatever cars came past 
that evening, or perhaps even to watch a train go by in 
the dark. Jesse Davidson said, “i dunno why he*s settin’ 
there, but someone always sets up there. They say if you 
ride by here and a colored boy raises his hand at you, 
then you w-in live races." Baker 
said, “He didn't raise no hand at 
you. Jess. " Davidson replied, “It 
don’t matter. He's a white boy." 

As the headlights flashed across 
the man on the fence. Jesse David- 
son looked closely at him; he was 
unshaven and his overalls were 
torn at one knee. The Cadillac 
bumped across the tracks and Da- 
vidson said. “People around here 
ain't got much for bettin'. Or for 
anything else either. It gels to be 
real thin pickin's. / ain't com- 
plainin' cuz it's been good lo me. 

But it ain’t fora lot of ’em." Char- 
ley Baker looked across the dark- 
ened front seat and shouted, 

“Hey, you oP sonabitch, Je.ss! 

You know, your on’y trouble is 
you cain’t ride. You jest cain’t 
n'llf. boy." They chuckled and 
Baker whooped, “Man, you did 
this afternoon, huh, Jess? 

Huh? You ride three and you win 
three. Hey. Jess, you cain't do no 
bctler’n that, huh, Jess?" David- 
son said, “Yeah. I did good. Think 
I’ll go six for six tonight?” 

Jesse Davidson, 27, is a hard-scrabblc rider with near- 
demonic dedication to working his trade. His face is wan 
and gaunt, although the features are clean and almost 
boyish: there are always purplish smudges beneath his 
eyes, and at times his eyes burn in a gaze that seems haunt- 
ed by private horrors, although it is only fatigue. He puls 
himself through a wracking daily routine in which he rides 
all the mounts he can gel at two tracks— .Maryland in 
afternoons, the Charles Tow n Race Course or Shenandoah 
Downs (both in Charles Town, W. Va.) nights under the 
lloodlights. In 1965 that combination of sunshine-moon- 
light riding made him the winningest jockey in America. 
Though his name did not become a byword along Broad- 


way, he is somewhat celebrated in his home territory, 
indeed, he carries a loaded .38 pistol in his glove compart- 
ment because juiccd-up hillbilly hoodlums have been 
known to recognize him driving late at night and try to 
ram his car off the road and rob him. As he said. “They 
all know me by my face.” 

Davidson rides a circuit in the dim nether leagues of 
horse racing- in a section of the U.S. rich in history but 
rather poor in productive prosperity. Not far from David- 
son’s home in Hagerstown lies the Antieiam Batllclicid 
where Union troops repelled Lee's first thrust into the 
North. And over South Mountain is Frederick, Md. where 
90-ycar-old Barbara Frietchic poked an old gray head out 
an attic window and into Civil 
War legend. 

But the sloop-shouldered look 
of the mountains in these parts is 
symbolic of the weary laboring 
life of many people who live there. 
This is that section of the middle- 
eastern U.S. where the Blue Ridge 
and Appalachian ranges intercept, 
where the points and corners of 
West Virginia, Maryland, Virginia 
and Pennsylvania jigsaw together. 
It is on the lip of Appalachia, the 
bleak region that has come to be 
a synonym for outland American 
poverty. And at the tracks Jesse 
Davidson rides- Hagerstown. Ti- 
monium, Marlboro in Maryland: 
Charles Town and Shenandoah 
Downs in West Virginia- it is 
not hard lo see the marks of Ap- 
palachia on the crowds. 

There seem to be more bib over- 
alls and tattered sweaters than 
crackcrjack plaid sportcoats lined 
up at the pari-mutuel windows, 
Li’l Abner grammar is rampant 
(“That boss, he v\in wif his nose, 
wif his nose just he win!"). Again 
and again there is that rude surprise so common in de- 
prived regions when a reasonably handsome woman sud- 
denly smiles and displays an awful gap of black in her 
front teeth. There is an obvious irony, loo, in the tradition- 
al regal trappings of racing set against such a background. 
It is all there, of course, the majestic stuff preferred by 
dukes and earls; brilliant jockey silks, trumpet call to the 
post, dignified paddock-to-track parade behind a scarlet- 
coated rider. But you watch it from beneath a grandstand 
roof that has the look of tin and you sit on a wooden fold- 
ing chair stamped with something like “Property of the 
Hagerstown Fair Association,” with a view of a smoke- 
stack just beyond the track billowing some kind of murky 
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waste into the sky. And next to you, perhaps, is a whisk- 
ery mountain man who says that he will bet on a horse 
called Bus Driver because driving a bus is the job he'd 
want if he wanted a job. 

Some of Jesse Davidson's tracks Hagerstown and 
Marlboro, for example — are relatively seedy, with yawn- 
ing grandstands built of bare girders, cement blocks and 
corrugated iron. In the intields there arc neither great beds 
of flowers nor flocks of flamingo.s,' only a scruff)' carpel of 
weeds. And the buildings along the way from the parking 
lot bear dim and weathered signs saying produce or live- 
-STOCK. a mark of the days when a champion rutabaga or a 
blue-ribbon rooster was almost as big a draw as the freak 
show on a county fair midway. Some of the tracks in I>avid- 
son's world Charles Town and Shenandoah Downs — are 
a bit glossier, w ith glassed-in stands and fresh paint on the 
walls. 

A ll of the tracks on Jes.se Davidson's circuit are ‘‘half- 
L miicrs" (actually they range from % to Va of a mile 
around). Naturally, the turns are sharper and the stretches 
shorter, and they are generally narrower than the mile 
ovals that grace the cJa.s.sicr layouts in tlie region — Laurel 
or Pimlico near Baltimore and Delaware Park in Wil- 
mington. But the really signilicant dilferencc between the 
half-milers and the milers is neither the length of the truck 
nor the native tackiness of the environment. 

It is the money. For the purses waiting at the end of 
Davidson's races are exceedingly puny, often no more 
than SI.OOO (the average purse at Aqueduct is more than 
S7.(XK), at Laurel more than S5,(X)0). The betting handle 
for a whole nine-race program at Hagerstown or Marlboro 
seldom totals as much as the big-league bettors put on a 
single race at Hialeah. When Davidson won the 1965 
national title for winners (.119), his purses totaled S465.959. 
Braulio Bae/a, racing's No. I money winner (and Buck- 
passer's jockey) that year, earned more than S2,5<X),000 in 
purses, while riding 49 fewer winners. 

Jesse Davidson's scene is bush, all right. People s;jy that 
maybe one-third of the owners who enter mounts on the 
half-milcrs have a stable of one horse- no more. They say 
that a sizable percentage of the jockeys' agents consists of 
renegade bartenders, gas station attendants and truck driv- 
ers who get their agent's license largely because it guaran- 
tees a free pass to the track. And at least half of the 
jockeys are angry, hungry little men who barely manage 
to subsist by betting (or peddling) tips or by taking menial 
part-time work. People around the half-milers love to tell 
about two women who took a cab to one trEtck, got a hot 
tip from their cabby and bet it in the second race. They 
watched gleefully as the horse won, then one turned, flab- 
bergasted, to the other and said, "My God. Florence, our 
taxi driver just rode our winner!" 

There is a lot of racing like that around the country — at 


places like Park Jefferson in South Dakota, Pikes Peak 
Meadows in Colorado, Yakima Meadows in Washington. 
Not all of these tracks have Appalachia over the hill be- 
yond the parking lot, but generally they do feature pov- 
erty's purses, bargain horses and a whole tattered cavalry 
of jockeys who are odds-on to climb aboard a farm trac- 
tor or a forklift truck before they ever mount an entry in 
a classic race, f-'or most riders these small-time circuits 
offer no more than a biller hint of the "real" world of 
horse racing, where, at least, the silks arc neither faded nor 
frayed, and where there is always hot water in the jock- 
eys' room showers. The jet-set scene of the niillionaires-- 
Shoemaker, Baeza, Hartack — is the other side of the moon. 

All riders in the bushes — even the thimbleful of them 
who have done well enough to afford a Cadillac like Jesse 
Dav idson’s— spend endless hours away front the track 
talking wistfully, almost painfully, about the day when 
they will "go to The Races." You hear them talk about 
The Races over a vodka and Coke in the morning at a 
sour-smelling bar near the track. Or while eating a soggy 
club sandwich next to the inevitable catsup-boltle-and- 
napkin-holdcr table decor of a roadside greasy spoon. Or 
sipping Scotch from a water tumbler at 1 a.m. in a night- 
club built of concrete block.s. Always it i.s The Racc.s. Al- 
ways the words somehow' come out capitalized: they have 
a hallowed sound. The Races doesn't necessarily mean 
the Kentucky Derby; any track that's better than the one 
a jockey's on means The Races. 

In Jesse Davidson's Cadillac that night in September. 
Charley Baker suddenly said. "Hey, Jesse's goin' to The 
Races, ain'tcha Jess'? You goin' up pretty soon now. huh. 
Jess'?" Davidson sank into the black leather upholstery 
and said. "Nothin' I'd love better, if I was sure I could 
make it there. But ] ain't goin' up unless I gel a solid deal. 
Nothin' risky." 

Around Davidson's circuit, people easily remember the 
jockeys who have gone to and made it— at The Races. 
"They was two in the last 10. 15 years," said Charley 
Bilker. "Last one was Howard Grant and before that 
Hartack in '56 or so. It don't happen often. This ain't like 
the baseball minor leagues where the boys git ready for 
the big time. Some big outfits might send their apprentice 
boys to the half-milers, but it ain't common for old riders 
like Jess to be brought out. It ain't easy. Me and Jess 
gonna do it though, ain't we, Jess'?” 

Davidson said, "I guess I'm gonna try it when Laurel 
opens end of October. If I git good mounts, On'y if I git 
good mounts." And Charley Baker said. "Don't you 
worry none, boy. That's my job: I git you the mounts, 
Jess." They stopped at a tiny gas station where a few men 
were spending the evening in social convention around a 
soft-drink machine: they all greeted Davidson as he went 
into the station. An attendant filled the Cadillac's tank, 
then refused Jesse Davidson's offer to pay. "Goddamn," 
said Davidson, "they do that ever' time I stop. I didn't 
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need no gas." A few miles down ihe 
road Charley Baker .swung ihe car up a 
curving driveway and parked outside a 
place called the Ferry Hill Inn; it was 
on a small knob of a hill with a view of 
the mountains and nearby Shepherds- 
lown. The bartender, a middle-aged 
woman, said. ‘‘What do ya like, Jess?” 
He liked a screwdriver. Soon several 
people sidled over from tables about 
the room to say hello to Jesse David.son 
at the bar. Someone started kidding 
about the young ladies from nearby 
Shepherd College, which is included in 
the view' from Ferry Hill. "Hey. 1 see 
that one in the white sweater again and 
— hoooocecc! Hooooeeee!” Davidson 
grinned and said. "Hey, I been mcanin' 
to ask — how's your wife?” They guf- 
fawed; Davidson had another screw- 
driver. and then he walked back to his 
Cadillac. 

A few minutes later, as the car rolled 
into Charles Town, a sedate and snug- 
looking hamlet of 3.329 people, David- 
son said, "You know, if 1 wasn’t a jock, 
you know what I'd be doin'? Drivin’ a 
truck. An' look at the way it is now. I 
ride a little in the afternoon, then we 
have some drinks and talk to people. 
They know me and 1 know them. Then 
maybe a couple more drinks and I drive 
a little and ride some more races. Then 
I stop off somewhere afterward and we 
talk some more, have a bite to cal and 
some more drinks. Man. where is it bet- 
ter'n that? It’s like a party all the time. 
You gotta have a lot goin’ for ya before 
you leave all that— even to go to The 
Races." 

At the Charles Town Race Course 
that night Davidson rode two winners 
out of his six mounts, making a total of 
five for the day. As usual, the crowd 
bet him heavily on everything; when 
Davidson is on a mount that might go 
off at 20 to 1 with another Jockey, the 
odds usually drop to maybe 8 to 1. and 
then, during the race, all along the rail, 
they stand and yell. "Hoi’ wif 'im. Jess! 
HoF wif *im, Jess!” It is like that all 
around the circuit— everywhere on the 
half-milers the cry is "Hoi’ wif ‘im. Jess!” 

It is a tin-plated, parochial fame, to 
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be sure, but it was devilishly hard-earned 
nevertheless. Since 1957 David.son has 
raced more than 9,000 times- in Ohio, 
and Canada, and New England, and a 
couple in Mexico and even two at Sarato- 
ga. besides the thousands of trips around 
the weedy infields in West Virginia and 
Maryland. He was a 1 6-year-old drop- 
out in Manchester. Ky., when he an- 
swered a want ad for a stable cleaner in 
Mechanicsburg, Ohio and went to work 
for room, board, "two bottles of sody 
pop and a pack of cigarettes ever’ day.” 
The man he worked for made him an ap- 
prentice, and after riding only half a 
dozen of his 9,000-plus, Davidson got 
his first win on September 18, 1957 on 
a horse called Smoke Talk at a place 
called Cranwood in Ohio. He was off— 
but not to The Races. 

One night in November 1958, when 
he had close to 100 wins and he thought 
the man was about to bring him out for 
some "l^e(ll ridin’.” Davidson's mount 
panicked in Ihe gate, reared and flipped 
over backward. Davidson’s leg was 
caught between the horse and the steel 
stall; the bone snapped. The next April 
he had just been riding again for a week 
when another horse, in Wheeling. W. Va.. 
bucked him off at the start; the freshly 
mended bone broke again in the same 
place. And the man who had Davidson’s 
apprentice-rider contract let him go, 

In the winter of I960 Davidson and 
his brother Sam, now 31. drifted to 
Charles Town to try and scrounge some 
mounts. "I didn’t know nobody there. 
I didn’t do no good," said Davidson. 
He lived in a tiny house trailer behind a 
gas station: he galloped horses in the 
frozen raw mornings, and he practically 
begged for someone to give him some- 
thing to ride. "No. I didn't do no good 
at all; 1 wasn't gcitin' 10 mounts a week. 
The ones 1 got was bad ones, too.” The 
broken leg still pained him in the cold, 
the money he had saved from his promis- 
ing apprenticeship had dwindled to S500 
— so Jesse Davidson got married. "In a 
way, that an’ breakin’ my leg was the 
two best things that happened to me." 
he said. "By God, I learned that no mat- 
ter how much money 1 make I might 
conUnufd 
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nol have none someday. Like Howard 'MS mile on a good day— clear lo Hamil- 
Granl. He miisia made a million dol- ton." 

lars, and they tell me now he‘s broke. But Jesse IJavidson and his ol' lady 
Kids ridin'. you know, come from noth- got that view only after a bruising, swel- 
in' and. if they're lucky, they make more tering summer riding with "them god- 
money'n they e\ erseen. They don't know dam factory workers'* on the New Hn- 
it's worth anything, so they blow it- gland circuit in I960 and another chilling 
uoooooosh. 1 done plenty of blowin' it winier-springscason at theCharlesTown 
in my day, but breakin' my leg and gel- tracks in 1961. "It was real bad. I won 
tin' married cured me. My ol' lady ain't on'y 12 races until summer. Then all of 
never had to work." a sudden I got lucky or somethin'. All I 

Jesse Davidson's ol' lady is a pretry did about ridin' was to raise my stir- 

Cuban-born brunette named Nancy: rups so I set down lower on the horse. I 

she is 25, daughter of a jockey-turned- don't know what else happened, but. by 

trainer. Albert Martinez. "We never God, I won 44 at the second Charles 

had but iwodaies," said Davidson, "and Town meet and more'n VO at Shenan- 

then we got married." They now have doah. Man, 1 was off!" He began to get 

three children— Brigeite Yvonne. 6. mounts at other half-milers and, incredi- 

Yvette Yvonne, 3 (the middle names bly. wound up fourth in winners in the 

were picked because "they jest sound U.S. He was fourth again, in 1962. ninth 

good," said Davidson), and Annette the ne.st year. 

Cheric, born October 30. Since 1963 the "See?" said Davidson. "That's how 
family has lived in a big brick ranch it works. You git lucky, win a couple in 

house, with thick green carpets, a stone a row and all of a sudden they cain't 

fireplace and a two-car garage (half for hu/ 7 to git you on their good mounts." 
his 1967 Cadillac, half for her 1967 Mus- In 1964 Davidson rode at l aurel, Bow- 

tang). The house is set high on a hill ie. Delaware Park and traveled to some 

outside Hagerstown, and the first thing of the classier tracks in Canada. He did 

Davidson does when a visitor stops by well and even got two mounts at Sarato* 

is yank the cord on the drapes, unveil- ga that summer (one finished second in 

ing a vista that reaches, as he puts it. the S25.0()0-addcd Test Stakes the 

fonliniied 
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richest race Davidson has ever ridden 
in). Then in September he tumbled into 
a lethal windmill of horses' hooves dur- 
ing a start in Canada, cut his face so 
badly that he was out for the rest of the 
year and wen! home to Hagerstown. *'1 
never even called 'em in Canada th' next 
year," he says. "VVe was makin' more 
money there, but we spent so much liv- 
in' that it wasn't worth it." 

In 1965 Davidson did not try to make 
it at major U.S. tracks. ’’I just decided 
to stay home and do my best." he said. 
Again he had some lough luck. In Sep- 
tember he fell during a start at Charles 
Town and wound up vvith two black 
eyes, cuts all over his forehead and a 
bruised neck that pained him so much 
that, even after a two-week layoff, his 
valet had to lift him into the saddle be- 
fore each race. Yet that's when he won 
the national championship. 

No one from Aqueduct to Yakima 
Meadows had more winners than the 
319 he rode. And no one had more 
mounts — 1.582. To do it. Davidson 
undertook a commitment of almost 
round-the-clock toil. The Charles Town 
tracks operated 235 programs that year: 
Timonium Hagerstown. Marlboro ran 
for seven weeks all together. Davidson 
picked up a few more mounts at Howie. 
Laurel and Pimlico, but of his w inners no 
more than a dozen came from the bigger 
tracks. Davidson's owners on the half- 
milers didn't insist that he work horses 
in the mornings, and that helped ease 
some of the strain. He had already done 
well enough to afford a Cadillac for his 
commuting, and his brother Sam. who 
was then working as his agent, helped 
Jesse with the driving. There was enough 
for two. During the meeting under the 
tin roof at Marlboro that year the David- 
son Cadillac racked up more than 200 
miles every day— 95 miles from his 
home to Marlboro. 75 miles back to 
Charles Town. 35 miles home to Ha- 
gerstown. (For Timonium. the round 
trip was 190 miles, for Hagerstown, 75.) 
The days seldom ended until well after 
midnight, and there were times when 
Davidson rode nine races in the after- 
noon. then eight more at night. "Jesus. 


you can't believe the tension 1 had." he 
said, "it ait but cals you up. knots up 
your stomach and you cain'i shut your 
eyes when you git to hed. I'd be tidin' 
horses all night, hearin* jocks yellin', 
whippin' mounts, feclin' the reins cm 
my hand. I didn't drink nothin' til about 
that lime; I just didn't care about booze. 
But if I didn't have a shot or two I 
couldn't ever shut my eyes. I don't drink 
all that much, but it relaxes me and I 
still got tension cuz I'm ridin' day and 
night most all the time still." 

In his own day-night bailiwick, no 
one makes more money than Jesse Da- 
vidson. He grosses around S53.(K)0 a 
year. and. after giving the usual 10' , 
cut to his valet and 20' i to his agent, 
he winds up with something over 530,000 
before taxes. It's a long way from pov- 
erty. to be sure, but it's a far. far longer 
way from the alllucnce of Shoemakers 
and Bac/as. 

"Hell. I ain't all that fascinated with 
genin' rich." said Davidson. "But if I 
was doin' good at The Races 1 know I'd 
make three times as much as I am here 
— without Tidin' two track.s a day nei- 
ther." Jockeys get from SI7 to 525 for 
starting a race, from 537.50 to 550 for a 
winner. But the customary jockey 'sstake 
— 10', of the purse from the owner, 
which is tantamount to unwritten law 
at the major tracks- is by no means a 
certainty on the half-milers. "A lot of 
owners just ain't got it to give." said 
Davidson. 

There are 120 jockeys, more or less, 
riding on Davidson's circuit; they come 
from the hills of West Virginia, from 
cities like Baltimore and Washington, 
from farms in Kentucky or Ohio. Any 
dream of glamour or opulence they have 
concocted is soon erased by reality. 
•Hell, if a JtK-k don't do good he don't 
make as much as a guy paintin' or dig- 
gin' a ditch." said Davidson. "Maybe 
they make two. three thousand a year. 
Half the guys Iryin' to ride don't get 
but 50 horses a ycai' to ride but they 
hang around cuz they're too proud to 
go home. They're ashamed to go back 
broke." To be a jockey, a man pays a 
$5 fee in Maryland (510 in West Vir- 
ronriiiufd 
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secret of 
success in 
drinksmanship 





Qsienzer 

LIQUEFIER- 

BLENDER 

'I'EN PUSHBUTTON SPEEDS 
make you an "automated won- 
der” at the bar or in the kitchen 
blending, stirring, mixing, 
grinding, wliipping, frappe-ing 
adroit ma.ster of the unusual in 
Drinksman.ship. It’s so easy to be 
a savant who pours the surprises. 
So why stay hung up "on the 
rocks?” Remember. Ostcrizer is 
also the key to the world of Spin 
Cookery. Give it a whirl! 

^ John Oster Manuliclunng Co. 

Deot.SI7-12.S05SN.LydellAvc..Mil><suk««.Wis 532)7 





GO TO THE RACES 




Season's greeter! A jigger of gin over ice 
and lopped with the sweet-tart taste of Squirt 
(a real sweet-tart of a mixer!). And a squeeze 
of lime, maybe. Wassail! And wait'll you dig 
vodka poured into a Mini-Squirt. Or whiskey. 
Oh, what fun it is to . . . 


ginia). rides a few races and gels track 
stewards' approval of his license. 

Many would-he riders pick up a few 
dollars mornings working horses. Iron- 
icallj. a full-time exercise boy gets S2 a 
mount, but a jockey gets nothing for 
the workout if he is scheduled to ride 
the horse in a race that day. "Some own- 
ers'll gel some second-rate jockey who’s 
willin’ to ride mornings to save the two 
dollars." said Davidson, "then the boy'll 
lose a close race and the owner drops a 
Sl.OOO purse to save two bucks." Worse, 
some owners will get a mediocre rider 
for a morning workout by promising 
him the race that day, then secretly name 
a better rider for the race— leaving the 
workout jockey with nothing but a fine 
sunrise for his labors. 

Obviously, given the caliber of some 
jockeys on the half-milers. some rides 
have a certain drunk-cowboy quality to 
them. Hut. generally, the riders arc com- 
petent. if not particularly brilliant, to 
watch — like Jesse Davidson. He has the 
reflexes (and obviously the experience) 
to get out of the gate quickly, and he 
has a rea.sonab)y good .sense of pace. 
His reputation among experts is as a 
sound, no-nonsense rider who gets a bit 
more out of a horse than other jockeys 
might. 

Davidson stands 5 feet 4 inches — he 
is considered a "tall boy” weighs 1 14 
pounds and has one black hell of a lime 
keeping himself light enough to ride. "I 
got to flip ever’lhing 1 cat when l‘m wor- 
kin’," he said. "I got so 1 can do it jest 
with my stomach muscles now, and it's 
natural as breathin'. When I go off af- 
ter the season I git up to 135 pounds 
and I got to start reducin’ six weeks be- 
fore my meets start. 1 use Spansulcs [cap- 
sules that depress the appetite) and. 
man, they make me real mean. 1 can be 
home, just waichin' television, and I'll 
jest feel like jumpin' up and whippin' 
the kids for nothin'. I git real weak, 
loo, and sometimes 1 sec flashes and 
stars. It's like dyin* and knowin' it." 

Davidson is not. as Charley Baker 
shouts joyously after every win. "The 
Grcalcs', positively The Creates'." But 
he is as good as many riders now coin- 
coniinufd 
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For the young man 
who wants a $100,000 
estate, hut ean 
only afford $55- 
per month now . 



It’s our y^ouiig Executive plan. To insure 
voiir greatest asset - vou -for .S1()(),0()() riglit 
now (witli casli values that l)uild u}i after the first 
year). At $55.58 j)er iiiontli if vou’ re 25 . 'Die 
plan starts you ^vitli massive protection })lus 
savings, and gives you a real chance to increase 
net worth as vou grow. If vou’re ready to make 
$100,000 decisiotis today, Avrite us. 


The Midland Mutual Life Insurance Company 
250 East Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio 43215 

Tell me liow I can start building inv net 
worth and liave an insurance estate worth 
$100, 000 right now. 

Same 



Midland Mutual Life 


ADDRESS 

CITY STATE ZIP 

PHONE age" 
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a most pleasant experience 



English 

leather. 


after shave... 
after shower... 
after hours,,. 

. Ihe ALL-PURPOSE MEN'S LOTION, 
packaged in redwood. $2.00, $3. SO, 
S6.S0, $10.00. 

Be sure your "fragrance wardrobe " 
includes ENGLISH LEATHER., .it's the 
one you'll reach lor again and again. 


A complete line of men's toiletries including ... 

... the DEODORANT STICK. $1.00 
.. the AEROSOL DEODORANT. $1.50 & $2.50 
GIFT SETS in authentic redwood boxes, $3.00 to $10.00 

®MEM COMPANY. INC.. NORTKVALE, N.J. 



STRENGTH IN 77 SECONDS^ 


That’t all it lakes to help build 
powerful muscles, trim body 
No strenuous exercises ... no elaborate gym 
equipment ... no (engthy, tedious work-outs. 
You don't need time, space, or energy to 
multiply yoiu- strength ... to broaden your 
shoulders ... to increase your lung capacity 
. . . U) trim your waislliru' ... to develop 
vigor. Now the same method of Isometric- 
laotonic Contraction that trained the Oerman 
Olympic Team and other world-famous ath- 
letes can help YOU build a powerful physique. 
Yes, even if you are SO, .“>0 years old or more. 
Unlike ordinary isometric contraction de- 
vices. the TKNSOLATOR* combines both 
Isometric anti Jsolonic benefits in a scries of 
quick T-second exercises that you do once a 
day in your own room — less than 2 minutes 
in all! Muscles grow stronger, shoulders 
broaden, chest expands, waist tapers down — 
and you feel like a new man. Fast'.’ We guar- 
antee impreasive results in 10 daj'.« or your 
money back without question. Send for the 
big brochure that shows step-by-step illustra- 
tions of the Tt-iisolalor Method. Knclose this 
ad with your name, adcire.os, sip code (re- 
quired for mailing!) and 25f to cover postage 
and handling to; THOYLO CORPORA- 
TION. Dept. .HO- 16, 609 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 10017. 


CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL 

TELEVISION AND RADIO BROADCASTING 

Learn by doing. T»o Year Work-Siudy Programs in- 
clude announcing, vriplurinng, pinduction, program- 
ming. nunagemem. sales, news, sports. Libicral Arts. 
Professional faco ly studios and e^uipnMni. Learn on 
school slBiions WCSB and WCSB-TV, Student activi- 
ties. Placement. Dormitories. Co-ed. Catalog. Write 
Mr. Wood. Cambridge School, 6J2 Beacon St., Boston. 
Mass. 02215. 


cy4natomy'of a 
sweet pipeful 



Imported 
able briar 
available 
shapes and 
your smokir 
Enjoy a pipt 


ing it daily at The Races. Yel even in 
1966. after his riding title, Davidson 
didn't attract enough top mounts to 
make it at Laurel or Bowie. “It’s luck," 
he said. "You got to do it in the first 
three, four days or you might's w-ell pack 
up your tack and go home.” 

This year jolly Charley Baker has add- 
ed himself to whatever lucky charms 
Davidson may need. Until late this sum- 
mer Davidson still had his brother as 
his agent: Sam quit, saying he thought 
he might try training. Enter Charley, 
who used to ride the half-milers himself 
not loo many years ago. He is a genuine- 
ly pleasant glad-handcr and as hard 
working a jockey's agent as there is on 
the half-milcrs. At any track, day or 
nighi, when Davidson is racing, it is 
hard to miss Charley (his mother calls 
him by his middle name. "Andrew”; 
his track pals call him "Snake"). After 
every race Jesse rides. Baker lopes to 
the paddock or the track bar or the din- 
ing room or into the men's room, if 
necessary, seeking out the mount's ow n- 
er to shake hands. He takes on an un- 
dertaker's polish for a loser, a proud 
father's braggadocio about '"The 
Creates' " for a winner, Charley is not 
even slightly hesitant to explain why he 
should be a better agent than Jesse's 
brother. "See. I got contacts all over 
Maryland- Laurel and all over. Now, 
Sam, he knew West Virginia real good, 
but he didn't have the lontacrs at The 
Races like me. My brother, George, he 
trains for Mrs. duPonl at Bohemia Sta- 
ble — where they got Kelso, you know?” 

Go-getter that he is, Charley some- 
times lines up as many as three mounts 
in a single race for Jesse, then selects 
the best one and spends the rest of his 
day either dodging irked trainers or. as 
he puts it. “coolin' 'em so they ain’t 
mad.” Things would, of course, be a bit 
different if he and Davidson went to 
The Races. “You cain'i git away with 
multiple calls often at Laurel. They fine 
you for not keeping your obligations 
straight,” said Baker. “But, man, 1 got 
to have strenf for my work.” 

Charley is up early each morning and 
at the track by 7 o'clock to participate 

eoniiiiued 
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Hincii'SMiiin! 


Canada 




. ^ wfe SI Ghristnias Punch — « 

"An imaginative and refreshing gift idea— perfect for anyone you know who’d enjoy a hearty blend of lively 
writing and great photography each week throughout the year to come. 


Recipe 




1 52 sptWfed weeks of the world of sport -people, places, and events. 

2 Add page after page of unforgettable color — memorable photography 
and commissioned art. 

3 Stirring action — the Winter and Summer 0/ymp/cs, the Masters and U. S. Open, 
f thel^oriSTenes, the Rose Bowl and Super Bowl, the Kentucky Derby, the 
N Stanley Cup playoffs, and the best of sport each week. 

And Sports Illustrated arrives just as you'd expect; announced with'a colorful gift card hand signed in 
your name and mailed to your friends at just the right time. Each gift begins with Si’s Double Holiday 
issue announcing the Sportsman of the Year and previewing the college bowl games. So, serve up some 
SI Christmas Punch today. Just turn to the gift order form bound into this issue, fill out and mail. It’s a 
fun-filled Christmas toast your friends will remember all year long. 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED /540 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE /CHICAGO, ILLINOIS/60611 
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in ihc daily scramble (o pul riders on 
ihc good mounts slill open. This is an 
odd scene, unheard of at the bigger 
tracks. A dozen agents or so appear in the 
racing secretary *s office at the track, and 
they bicker and bargain to put their 
jockey's name forward to the official 
who picks (usually by drawinga number) 
a rider for an open horse. It is at this 
lime. loo. that the day's scratches are 
announced, and. if one of Davidson’s 
mounts is removed from a race. Baker 
is quick to shout out Jesse's name for 
any that are still open. 

"You got to be forward, real forward. 
It don’t do Jesse iiv good if I'm shy." 
he confided one morning this fall after 
such a scene at Marlboro. Satisfied that 
he had been as forward as the situation 
required, Baker then left the racing sec- 
retary's office and cruised, very slowiy. 
through the stable area, waving and 
nodding to anyone he saw. “I got to do 
that. 1 din’i have nothin’ to say, but 
they got to see me and then they know 
I'm tryin’." He drove to the track, 
stopped and gazed at a handful of peo- 
ple standing there. "Nope." he said. 
"No one there now , but if I seen a train- 
er or someone like that. man. I be out 
of the car so fast and over to him to say 
somethin’. .Maybe just a joke. I don’t 
know. Anything so they know I’m 
tryin’." 

That done, it was a. m.. and Baker ad- 
journed to the bar of the Marlboro Hotel, 
a decrepit establishment, and sipped a gin 
and 7 Up ("for my nerves") with half a 
dozen other people, After a couple of 
nerve-soothers Charley Baker said. 
"You know-. I got 20, 30 head for Jess 
up at Laurel, We gonna make The Races 
this tiiiK. I know it. I got him promised 
on Hansome Harve. too. and that horse 
won more'n S 100.000 already. Wc gon- 
na make The Races for sure.” 

Later that same afternoon, after rid- 
ing five (one winner) at Marlboro, Da- 
vidson sipped a Scotch and v\alcr in a 
bright-lighted barroom booth next to a 
Budweiscr neon sign. Charley was at 
the bar "coolin' out" a trainer, and Da- 
vidson said. 'Aeah. Charley thinks I 
can make it. so I’m gonna give it a try. 

roiiimim/ 
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Just imagine yourself, your family and 
friends on this winter fun machine . . . 
Bolens exciting Diablo Rouge. There’s 
no other sport to match it. And there's 
no other snow vehicle to match the 
new Diablo Rouge. 16 hp en- 
gine with dual front-end trac- 
tion. Carries three or four: tows 
more. Swivel-frame steering 
allows you to turn the Diablo 
in its own length at any speed. The 
exclusive Diablo design makes tipping 
almost impossible. Go out and find 
some fun this winter. Ask your Bolens 
dealer for a test ride on the newest 
snow vehicle — Bolens Diablo Rouge. 


Send for your FREE "Go Go Diablo" decal 

3 


BOLENS 


BOLENS DIVISION. FMC CORPORATION DEPT. OM-SM? 
PORT WASHINGTON, WISCONSIN 

Yes. I am interested m the new and exciting 
Diablo Rouge. Send my "Go Go Diablo" 
decal (3”) and illustrated literature. 


Address 

City 
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17-67 


State 
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All over the world King George IV sells at the 
same price as the other ‘top 12’ Scotches (London *7.28) 

But here, it is the only ‘top 12’you can buy 
for about ®5.00 


KingDeoiiselV 


The Scots produce it, we bottle it . . . and 
pass the savings on to you. Why are we 
so generous? We want to become the 
largest selling Scotch around. 
tOOX BIENOEO SCOTCH WHISKIES, 80 PROOF. SOLE DISTRIBUTOR U.S.A. MUNSON G. SHAW. NEW YORK, N. Y. 



■|Big Ben’s 
®^family name 
isWestclox. 


Meet the traveling nephews 



Don't trust to luck when you're awoy— 
trust Westclox! 

On the left is the great new Trovelite. 
Just press down on top of clock and the 
dial lights up. 

In the middle is the Tourolorm II. Its cose 
comes in a handsome pebble-grain finish. 

On the right is the Travette, with a 
leofher texture cose. 


All Westclox travel docks have shatter 
proof crysfols ond sweep olarm indicotors. 
Prices start ot $5.98*. look for them at 
drug, deportment, hordwore, or jewelry 
stores. „ , 

SvoO*U»d rcroil pric* 

WESTCLOX 

^ Cp ERj^ TlME 


But I tol’ him— two weeks. That's it. I 
ain't goin' to risk everything I got. I 
worked like a sonabitch. Now I don’t 
hafta work horses in the mornin's no 
more, and I can take off in November 
to go huntin' deer and I don't hafta 
start ridin' again till maybe March. You 
cain't do that at Laurel.” Jesse chain- 
lighted one Winston from another and 
said, “When I got to be a jock there 
was four things 1 always wanted; to get 
me a Cadillac, to be leadin' rider in th' 
country, to make the Hall of Fame and 
to ride in the Kentucky Derby. 1 al- 
ready got two of 'em, and right now I 
got over 1.7(X) winners and all I need’s 
2,000 and I could make the Hall of Fame. 
Ain't but 20, 40 guys won that many in 
history. 1 can keep ridin' another 10 
years, so I'm a cinch for it. If I get 
lucky, maybe I can git to the Derby. 
Maybe not.” He gulped down the rest 
of his drink, stood up and said, "Where's 
Charley? I gotta ride six t'night at 
Charles Town. We gotta go.’* 

The meet at Laurel began on October 
27. Davidson rode 21 mounts in the 
first eight days. He w-on two races, one 
on a horse called Someday, owned by 
Bohemia Stable. Then, as has happened 
before. Davidson's luck went sour. He 
was hospitalized with a bladder infection 
that required surgery; it would keep 
him from riding the rest of the year. 
“Yeah, we was goin' good at Laurel, 
too,” he said, lying in his hospital bed. 
But already he was thinking of next year. 
"I'm goin' to try it in New York, by 
God,” he said, sounding Just a little sur- 
prised himself. "It won't be all that much 
tougher than Laurel, and it looks like 
ril be ridin' with Bohemia whenever 
they start up there in New York.” It 
will be a long way from the familiar, 
friendly land of the half-milcrs. In New 
York. Davidson will be getting up at 
5:30 in the morning to gallop horses. 
There will be no crowds at the rail yell- 
ing. ••Hbl wif *inf, Jiiss." And whenevei* 
he goes out to eat or drink he will have 
to be sure he has plenty of money in his 
pockets because no one will be giving 
credit on Jesse Davidson’s face alone. 
Not at The Races. Not yet, anyway, end 
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Learn the great American sport of Wide-Tracking in a great American sports car. 


Wide-Tracking isn't hard to catch onto, once you've got 
the right equipment. And five of the most magnificent 
pieces of equipment around this year, are those bearing 
the Pontiac Firebird emblem. All five models sport such 
new excellences as smoother riding rear suspension, upper- 
level ventilation system (eliminating the need for vent 
windows) and new stuff under the hood. But. if you think 
Wide-Tracking is just a rich man's sport, you'll learn a 
thing or two by taking a look at some of our magnificently 


demure price tags. You can choose anything from a 1 75-hp 
Firebird to a 330-hp Firebird 400. each with a bevy of new 
safety equipment (like padded armrests, front and rear side- 
marker lights) that makes Wide-Tracking more secure than 
ever. Front-wheel disc brakes. 4-speed shift, mag-style 
wheels and stereo tape are among the decisions you'll have 
to make. But the first thing you'll have to learn is which one 
of the Magnificent Five Firebirds is for you. Drive one... 
it's a very educational experience. 





Wide-Track 


Pontiacs 


“Thanks for the flying lesson, Jack. 




Come up to the Kool taste. 
Taste extra coolness 
every time you smoke. 






FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports informstion 
of the week 


BASKETBALL NBA: BOSTON <I4-5l held at k-jJ 
•n ihc haMcrn Division by wnnin* two Kames 
Irom San DicKo and dropping one each to Seattle 
and Ihc BuUcls. while PHILADEXPHIA ll4-(<). 
hair a game behind, also split lour games. Third- 
place DF.TROIT (12-9) won three, lost three; and 
NEW YORK (10-11 ) split four, deleatingthe Bulls 
125- 1 2j when Wall Bellamy sank a layup with two 
seconds remaining of the second osert'me. and 
edginii Scal'lc 1 1 l-l 10 when Ca/rie Russell made 
a irchnieal foul shot wul, 1:27 lo go. With Oscar 
Ruberlson scoring 40 points. CINCINNATI (9- 
10) heat the Knieks 12.t 122. then tied the club s 
'ingle-game scoring mark with a 153 1.13 rout of 
■sejllJe before losing lo the P.'sions. l.i't-plaiv 
l<Al.TIMORI: ()i-IO) Inst to <he Bulls and upset 
the Cehii-s 126-118. ST. LOUIS (18-4) edged the 
Thers IIS 113 and San Diego 110-109. hut the 
Hawks' Western Division lead slipped to 2W ganx-s 
-IS SAN hRANCISCO (16-71 estended its winning 
streak to sik with four victories, including two 
over LOS ANGFl.rS (10-9). which won only one 
of four games. St A I 1 1 E (6-161 heal the Pistons 
1.12-1.10 in overtime wlven Bud Olsen upped m .i 
rebound at the biirrer. defeated (he Lakers 137- 
1.12 on Rookie Boh Rule's 47 poiniv and upvet (he 
Celtics li.1-106 after taking a 44-poinl hall'-limc 
lead. Tlic Snnics' brief winning streak ended, how- 
ever. With losses to the Royals and the Knieks. 
CHICAGO 15-17) won three of live, while SAN 
DIEGO (4-21 ) lost sis games. 

ABA: INDIANA'S (14-5) le:id in the taslcrn Divi- 
sion dwindled lo half a game when the Pacers split 
iwo games as MINNESOTA (13-5) won three * f 
four, making the Muskles' record 12-2 Ihc past 
four weeks. Third-pUe PITISBURGH |II-9| 
won only one of five games, and NEW JERSEY 
(S-8) took three straight. Jim Ligort endevl a live- 
game losing streak lor last-place KEMUCKI 
(M3) by makim; two free throws in the lin.il 16 
'cconds for a 10.1-102 victors- over Ppisburgh. But 
the Colonels dropped their nest three games, esen 
though Gene Rh<>dcs replaced 3ohnny Givens ns 
coach. NEW ORLEANS (12-5) boosted its West- 
ern Division lead lo three games with a 3-1 mark 
for the week, while DALLAS {8-7) moved imn sec- 
ond place vvitJi three wins in four games. DENVER 
(9-10), after losing four straiglii games, beat Pitts- 
burgh 119-99. and OAKLAND (9-11) look three 
of four. ANAHl-.IM (6-14) Jropiied three of four 
games, and HOUSION (4-12) non (wo, lost 
three. 

BOATING The California team of MIKE. R1 .\- 
CiAN, BILL COOP! R and RUDY RAMOS pilot- 
ed their 20-r<K>t trimotrvr Ravson Craft lo victory 
in the $27,750 Lake Havasu City (Arir.l Outboard 
World Chainpronships (pojre V6I. 

FOOTBALL— NEL: GRI I N BAY (8-2-1 ) won the 
Central Division lille by edging seeond-plaoe Chi- 
cago (5-6) 17-13. In the Capitol Division DAt- 
l AS (8-3) ]UM about clinched the title with a 46 21 
victory over fading St. Louis (5-5-11 as Boh Hayes 
Caught two rO passes and scored another loueh- 
slown on a 69-yard puni return. Wusliinglon's (4- 
5-2) Sonny Jurgensen completed 32 of 50 passes 
for 373 yards and three touchdowns, but Century 
Division leader CLEVELAND (7-4l beat the Red- 
skins 42-37 when I croy Kelly ran for 163 v.irds and 
two TDs, Johnny Brewer rumbled 70 yards for a 
TD with an micrccpied pas- and rookie Carl Ward 
scooted 104 yards for a TD with a kickolf return. 
Second-place NEW YORK (6-5), a game behind 
the Browns, walloped Philadelphia (5-6)44-7, roll- 
ing up 34 points in Ihe first half (po«r .’6'. Lou 
Michaels' four field goals paced Co.i'ial Division 
leader BALTIMORL (9-0-2) lo a 26-9 win over 
San Francisco (5-6), whde second-place LOS AN- 
GELES (8-1-2) remained a game behind with a 31-7 
vieiorv over Detroit (3-6-2). In games among the 
last-place teams m the four divisions. MlNNtSO- 
I A (3-6-2) del'cjicd Pillsbiirgh (2-8-1 ) 41-27. while 
NEW ORLEANS <2-9) canK from behind to beat 
Atlanta (1-9-1 ) 27 24 when Kent Kramer caULht a 
seven-yard TD p.iss from Bill Kilmer with 54 sec- 
onds lo go. 

AI L; Western Division leader OAKLAND (9-1) 
intercepted four passes and ran two back (or touch- 
downs lo dcicat third-place Kansas City (6-5) 44- 
22. SAN DIEGO (8-1-1 ). a hall' game behind the 
Raiders, trailed lasl-place Denver (2-10) by 10 
points early in Ihc last quarter. But Lev Duncan 
blocked a field-goal attempt and ran 72 yards for a 
touchdown, and, with 2:33 remaining, Dick Post 
scored a TD three plays after a recovered fumble as 
the Chargers nailed the Broncos 24-20. In the East 
sccond-plact HOUSTON (6-3-11 moved within a 
game of idle NEW YORK (7-2-1) by beating Bos- 


ton (.3-8-1) 27-6. while MIAMI (2-8) broke an 
eight-game losing streak when rookie Bob Griese 
threw a 31-yard touchdown pass with a minute re- 
maining to beat Buffalo (3-8) 17 -14. 

HANOBALL- first pUcc at Ihc World Tour-Wall 
Championships in Toronto ended in a draw be- 
iivecn CANADA and the U.S. as Toronto's JOEY 
MAHER dclealed New York's Carl Obert 21-9, 

21 9 for the singles title, while two other Obert 
brothers. Ruby and Oscar, bent Mickey Unrolh 
.ind Harry Teperman of Toronto 21 12. 21-20 in 
live doubles. 

HARNESS RACING -Billy ll.'iughion drove CAK- 
IISLI (S2.60) lo a ihrce-lengtii victory over Po- 
l.ins in the I (i-mile 584.622.50 Hilltop Trot for 4- 
ycaf-old' at Yonkers. 

HOCKEY SHI: BOSTON (1 1-5-2) elinibed into 
a lie with lORONIO (11-7-2) lor Ihe Eastern 
Division lead bv taking three of four games, while 
Ihc leafs won' two of three. DEIROIT (9-7-3) 
dropped to third, three points behind, after Iving 
Chicago 2-2 and losing twooi her games, and MONT- 
REAL (8-8-4) split Its four g.Tmcs -beating St. 
Louis 3 I on three third-period goals and shutting 
out the Hl.ick Hawks 7 Oas Ra’ph Baeksirom scored 
three goals ami assiviej on two olhers. Slumping 
Nf W YORK (»-7-,t) won onlv one of three games 
and tell into a lie for last place with CHICAGO 
(7-8-5). w'hich was 2-1-1 for the week. The Black 
Hawks' unbeaten string reached nine when they 
walloped the Rangers 7-1 as Bobby Hull scored 
his 21st hal trick in II seasons. After the streak 
was broken by the Canadiens, the Hawks defeated 
Minnesota 4 1 on Stan Mikilu's hat (rick, LOS 
.\NGELES ( 10-6-3) remained a point ahead in the 
Western Division with three straight victories, 
including a 4 2 win over (he C.madiens on Lowell 
MacDonald's hal trick, while PMll.AOri.PIUA 
(9-5-4) ran its unbeaten streak to five with (wo 
victories over St. Louis and a 4 2 win over the Red 
Wings. PITISBURtill (8.9-3). in third place 
three points out. won its third game in a row — 4-1 
oser Ihe Bruins before losing to L.A. and lying 
Oakland, while MINNESOTA (5-8-4) lost ihree 
games; OAKIAND (4-12-5) dropped one. lied 
one; ,ind last place SI. LOUIS (4-12-2). despite a 
new coach (S.oily Bowm.in), lost three more games 
to eslend its consecutive fosses U> >fv, 

HORSE RACING llasiv Housc Farm's 7-\ear-old 
M ARKOS ($29.40) took Ihc I ^i-mile S58..300Gal- 
lint I’ov Handicap al Aqiicducf by four lengths 
over Quicken Tree, while ItiirU-placc finisher. Bol 
'n Jac, wav 22 lengths buck. 

MOTOR SPORTS A.J. I OYT gained an unprecedent- 
ed fifth USaC national title when he linishe.l tilth 
to winner DAN GURM.Y in Ihe Rev Mays .300- 
milc race for InvlMnapolis-lvpe cars in Riverside. 

C'a'if. 

TRACK S Field KI S MOOR! of the Oregon 
track (Tub heal Joe Lynch of ihc Santa Mi>nica 
(Calif. I A A by nearly (our yards to win the National 
AAU men's lO.ODO-mcler cross-country champion- 
Mips m Chicago, while Mrs. VICKI FOTTZofthe 
I jlcon Track Club of .Seaii'e defeated her team- 
mate. Linda MasticId, by three secomls to take the 
A.AU women's iwo-milc cro-s-couniry li’ic ir. 
Albuquerque. 

MILEPOSTS SAMI I>: As R.uvk'c of live Year in 
ihc National League hv ll-e BUWAA. New York's 
righi-handed Pilcher TOM SI. AVER. 23, who. 
with a 16-13 record, set a club mark for w-ns. com- 
plete games (18). strikeouts (170) and FRA (2.76); 
and. in ihe American League. Minnesota's Second 
Baseman ROD CARLW. 22. who baited .292. with 

22 doubles, seven triples, eight homers and 51 KB Is. 
NAMED: As Horse of the Year hv 7/ii' Sloriiiii^ 
/.•(.•grup/i and Oiiily Riiiing /mm. Mrs. Edith W. 
Bancrolt's 3-sear-old coU DAMASCUS, who won 
12 of 16 starts and set an alliimc single-season 
money-earning record of $817,941; as 2-year-old 
filly. QUrF.S OF THE STAfiE; 2-year-old coll or 
geIJing and disision champion, VITRIOLIC; 3- 
>c.ir-o1d lillv. FURL SAIL; h.indicap fills or mare. 
STRAIGHt DEAL; grass horse. I ORT MARCY; 
sprinicr, DR. I ACiER; and tumper. QUICK 
PITCH. Damascus also gained 3-scar-old and 
handicap honors. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 


JOSE PADILLA. 16. a 
member of Ihc North 
Ho/lywooJ fC'alif.) 
Wheelmen, won the 
junior division of the 
Tom Simpson Memori- 
al Hill Climb bicycle 
race b> culling 32 sec- 
onds olTlhe 1965 record 
witha28:46rorihe-4i,- 
mi/c course at .\f(. 
Baldy, Calif. 


PETE FLEMING. S|. a 
l.as Vegas casino boss, 
shot a 9-undcr-par, 
72-hole loial of 27 1 to 
lake Jlie U..S. .Naiional 
Senior Open Golf 
Tournament at theTro- 
pieana Country Club 
in Las Vegas and defeat 
ruiiner-iip Chandler 
Harper of Chesapeake, 
Va. by live sirokes. 




BILL POLLY, 16, pres- 
ident of a lumber com- 
pany in Long Beach, 
Calif, who had never 
sailed a boat until 21/2 
years ago. skippered 
his Cal-.37. ('I'lhiiit'ii. 
to overall honors in the 
960-mile Long Beach- 
to-La I’a^ race with a 
corrected lime of 8 dav s 
7:46.01. 


BERNIE GALIFFA. 
nephew of Army All- 
America Arnold, ended 
his senior year a.s quar- 
lerbaek for Donora 
(I’a.) High compiciing 
88 of 149 passes for 
1,873 yards iind22TDs. 
lo surpass Joe Na- 
math's Western Penn- 
sylvania mark (77 of 
125 for 1,115 and 17). 




LOIS RUBY. 21, a stu- 
dent leaeher ai Mich- 
igan Slate Universilv. 
upset favored Kristie 
Kaiser of Ari/ona Stale 
in her lirvi competitive 
archery loiirnameni 
the LJ.S. Iniercollegiate 
championships in 
Tempe. Ari/. — bv scor- 
ing 2,606 out of a possi- 
ble 2,880 points. 




CREDITS 

4 -drawing by John HuahAargotlh 27 • -Hnrb Schorl- 
nu.n 12). upper right, Waller Iron Jr.- 28 -Walter 
loou Jr.' 30— Roy OeCoravo: 32, 33--Herb Schorl. 
rnon, 34 — left, Lee Boltermon Sruort STilh, 35 — top, 
S'vce Robertr-forho Gv<fJ</e>erie, W.lier looft Jr„ 
44 -Fred Koplon-BlocV S'or, 45^ — SheeOy 8, long,- 
46— Neil Koppes, 49 — RicS Clortson, 50 — Don Her- 
detiyi 52— Don Uhrbroc): 57 67 — Bill Mghon (levi 
Ton-Allontalj 58, 60 — Tony Tomuc, 64, 65 — Bruce 
Robent.Ropho CuillurneUe. 66, 70 -Roy OeCoravo, 
68 — Foul F. Jestwein; 78 Rich ClorHon; 64 — 
Cho'let Troinor; 93 — Bill Mahon ILeviton-Atlonlo); 
123 — lot Vegas News Bureou, Wihord Gollowioy. 



BOB GRAY, a freshman 
cross-coiinirj runner 
for the Brevard (N.C.)- 
College Tornadoes, de- 
feated teammate Dave 
l ussell by 20 yards at 
the National Junior 
(?olIcge championships 
in Farmingdalc, N Y. 
while establishing a 
ihrcc-milc course rec- 
ord of 15:26.4. 
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m^oLE THE READERS TAKE OVER 


ACHTUNCt 

Sirs: 

My ucicniion has been called to Si’oris 
li.i.usTRATEo’s recent full-page advertisement 
in The New York Times, and I am sur- 
prised to note that the author of this ad- 
vertisement apparently docs not know that 
Hitler could not and did not "change Olym- 
pic ritual." Only the International Olympic 
C'ommitlcc can alter Olympic rules and 
regulations. As a matter of fact, it was the 
IOC that changed Hiller. 

The initial competition in the Berlin 
Games in 1936 was won by a German. It 
was the first lime in the history of the Games 
that an Olympic traek-and-lield event had 
been won by a German athlete, and the 
excitement among the 100,000 spectators, 
including Hitler, may easily be imagined. 
Officials of the German team rushed the 
new champion to Hiller's box for congratu- 
lations. 

That evening Hitler received a message 
from the Count de Baillet-Latour, president 
of the IOC, Slating that demonstrations of 
this sort were not appropriate at the Olym- 
pic Games and specifying that unless Hitler 
wanted to congratulate every victorious 
athlete such demonstrations must be discon- 
tinued. There was no repetition. Moreover, 
this was neither the first nor the only time 
that Hitler was forced to defer to the Interna- 
tional Olympic Committee. 

AVFRY BrUNDAGE 

President, Comitc International 

Olympique 

Chicago 

NO SYMPATHY 

Sirs: 

Tex Maulc certainly picked the wrong 
opponent in the Redskins for his highlighting 
of the misfortunes of the San Francisco 
team (Jusr Too Sophisiicaletl lo Win, Nov. 
20). Our ‘Skins have lost three dose ball 
games this fall— to the likes of the Cow- 
boys, Colls and Cardinals— by a total of 
only 13 points, and they have been tied by 
Atlanta and Los Angeles, all within the 
last moments! Most of these losses have 
been suffered without the benefit of the most 
exciting split end in pro football, Charley 
Taylor, the sure foot of Charlie Gogolak or 
the defensive leadership of Sam Huff and 
big rookie Fullback Ray McDonald. 

San Francisco's “frustrating history of 
sorrows," indeed! 

Jack Lindin 

Washington 

Sirs: 

In his article about the 49crs' recent 31- 
28 loss to the Redskins, Tex Maulc dis- 
misses the 'Skins as being "not too po- 


tent." I would remind Mr. Maule that, 
despite a mediocre record, the 'Skins have 
been ahead of every opponent but one this 
season going into the fourth quarter. Dal- 
las beat them 17 14 in the last 10 seconds; 
the Colts edged them out 17-13, with less 
than two minutes to go: the vaunted Rams 
were lucky to tic them 28-28 in the closing 
seconds: and the 20-20 tie with Atlanta 
was the result of a missed extra point. 

Sonny Jurgensen has been the No. I pass- 
er in the NFL for a good part of the sea- 
son, and receivers Smith. Mitchell and Tay- 
lor currently rank second, fourth and fifth 
in receptions. Kicker Charlie Gogolak (third 
in scoring in 1966) has been out the entire 
season. Charley Taylor (first in pass receiv- 
ing in 1966) has missed one third of the 
games because of an injury. Sam Huff is 
still out from a severe sprain. The club has 
been plagued by injuries but, despite all 
this, the 'Skins rank sixth in the NFL in 
total offense. 

Ask Dallas or Los Angeles what they 
think of the Redskins. I'll guarantee they'll 
tell you there are many other teams they 
would rather face than the "not too po- 
tent" entry from Washington. 

SitvfcN C. Birnard 

Rockville, Md. 

Sirs: 

I know the real trouble with the 49crs. 
The team has no running game at all. In 
the backficld Willard and Crow arc tike the 
Bobbscy Twins. They both lack the main 
essentials of a good runner in professional 
football, power and good speed. Crow has 
been one of football's best players, but time 
has finally caught up with his legs. 

The 49crs have part of the answer siding 
on their bench in the person of second- 
string Fullback Gary Lewis. In nine games 
this year Willard rushed for 365 yards in 
123 carries for an average of 2.9 yards per 
carry. His longest run was for 19 yards. 
Lewis carried the ball 40 times and rushed 
for 219 yards for an average of 5.4 yards 
per carry. Gary's longest run was for 52 
yards. Also, if you have seen this big back 
in action you would say that he has the 
potential to become one of professional 
football’s great backs. 

Robert Rizzo 

San Francisco 

MASTER BOBBY 

Sirs: 

Thanks for the fine article by Tanya Mat- 
thews on Bobby Fischer {The Further Ail- 
veniurcs of Tcrrible-lcmpercil Bobby, Nov. 
20). Your articles on chess, though few and 
far between, are always well written, and I 
hope you will have a report on the out- 


come of the Interzonal, liven if Bobby 
Fischer were the world champion, he could 
not expect to have other players and tourna- 
ment officials give in to his demands. He 
may be the best, but he has to learn to play 
under the same conditions as everyone else. 
The tournament officials made changes in 
the schedule because of his religion, and he 
should have put up with them. No doubt 
he would have won the event with ease. 
Russn i. W. Mu I hR 
President, Washington .State Chcs.s 
Federation 
Yakima. Wash. 

Sirs: 

The article by Tanya Matthews showing 
how American champion Bobby Fischer 
forfeited his way out of the recent world 
international chess tournament in Soussc. 
Tunisia, in spite of the sincere efforts of the 
officials and players to meet his almost in- 
cessant demands and to placate his petu- 
lant faultfindings, was eminently fair and 
factual. A champion in any field has the 
responsibility of maintaining the dignity of 
the title. In an international contest a cham- 
pion must also realize that he represents 
not just himself, but his country as well, 
and recognize the fact that he is therefore 
in a position to further or to hinder interna- 
tional relations. It is high lime Bobby 
Fischer cast aside the foibles of a teen-age 
prodigy and started lo live up to the respon- 
sibilities of a mature chess master. 

G.M.W. Kobbl 

New York City 

LOST CAUSE 

Sirs: 

Every lime I look at the National Basket- 
ball Association standings 1 have lo laugh 
at the people who decided that the league 
was ready for expansion. The Chicago, San 
Diego and Seattle teams have proved con- 
clusively that they arc not ready, and may 
never be ready. 

As of November 14, for example, the 
three teams had won a total of five games 
and lost 40 for a .111 percentage. Chicago 
somehow managed to fall below even this 
level, with a I-I2 record for a dismal .077 
percentage. The other two teams were 
camped at .124. In other words Seattle and 
San Diego were winning one game in eight, 
Chicago one in 13. At this rate the final rec- 
ord for all three will be about 26 wins, 214 
losses. This is not NBA caliber basketball, 
needless to say. 

Worse yet, against legitimate NBA com- 
petition the expansion teams were 0 for 35, 
and the expansion teams certainly will not 
be much better next year. In fact they should 
be playing poor basketball- if they are still 
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playing until about the middle of the 1970s. 

What to do about it? My plan would be 
this: send all the players back to their orit;- 
inal teams and hold the draft over again, 
this time letting the nine pro-caliber teams 
keep only si\ or seven players each on the 
protected list. Possibly, then, the new teams 
would develop into fair competition. 

Mark SuRACibR 

Monterey Park, Calif. 

ORCHtDS AND ONIONS 

Sirs: 

Thank you for your article on Penn State 
football (Home Koo! Kyoties Get Kicked 
Dohii hy a Foot, Nov, 20|. and let nK take 
this opportunity to congratulate you on a 
consistently interesting and well-done publi- 
cation. Now that I've taken care of the or- 
chids let’s give the onions an airing. It seems 
to be a consensus among the nation's poll- 
sters that Penn Slate kind of “lucked out" 
against a highly regarded North Carolina 
Stale when they beat the Wolfpack 13-8. 
When you sit right down and think about 
it I guess Penn State was lucky. Lucky that 
young men like Jim l.iiierellc. Mike Me- 
Hath. Dennis (The Darling) Onkoiz, Ted 
Kwalick, Tom Sherman. Tim Montgomery 
and a host of other topflight football talent 
decided to make PSU the university of their 
choice. On November II. from where I sat. 
It was a simple case of a good team losing 
to a better one. A big break didn't catch 
Sherman's touchdown pass. Kwalick did. 
Costly penalties didn't flag down Wolfpack 
aerials. Montgomery and Onkoiz did. Mis- 
fortune didn't stop North Carolina Stale’s 
drives, Penn Stale did. 

Jot. Wat.son 

Monroeville, Pa. 


Sirs: 

All season long I have watched as Mer- 
vin Hyman consistently picked IVnn .State 
as the second- or third-best team in the 
hast, hinally, after the Nittany Lions defeat- 
ed then-third-ranked North Carolina Stale. 
Penn State was moved into its well-deserved 
spot of No. I. I agree with this pick, but I 
don't agree with a statement made about 
Penn Slate by Dan Jenkins in the preview 
of the USC'-UCLA game in the same issue. 
He referred to USC’s schedule as tough, 
because the Trojans played teams like Tex- 
as. Michigan Stale and Notre Dame, while 
saying that the only tough team on UC LA's 
schedule was Tennessee. I would like you 
to add Penn State to that list. 

Leith Mace 

University Park. Pa. 

REFERENDUM 

Sirs: 

I was especially interested in Dave Kohn- 
horst’s letter (I9 ih Hoii, Nov. 6) in which 
he claimed that pro football officials favored 

ronlimied 



This is one cologne 
she won’t borrow. 


* 1967, West Indies Bay Co.. Div. St. Thomas. Virgin Islands. For name of nearest 
store, write to us at 680 Fifth Avenue. New York, N.Y. 10019 



thaAme-ica«, Ntw YorK, N.Y.10036 


You’re not a skin diver? 

You don't have to be to enjoy the 
Zodiac Sea Wolf: world's 
most popular skin diver's watch. 
All you really need is an eye for a 
watch that’s not run-of-the-mill. 
The Zodiac Sea Wolf is as 
dependable as the tide. Tested 
660 feet below sea level. 
Waterproof*. Seventeen jewel 
precision movement. Large 

luminous dial. $110. 


Zodiac 
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SiZ6 Action 

For Adults and Teens with 






The sidefme run, the point after touch- 
down. the crashing line play, the bullet 
pass . . . sound like pro football? It is. 
Because this is the swift, crackling action 
of Foto Electnc Football — the only game 
of Its kind endorsed by the Pro Football 
Hall of Fame! You match your quarter- 
backing skill against your opponent’s de- 
fense. And watch the action, as it happens 
on the play viewer. If you know football 
Foto-Electnc Football is your game. Get it 
wherever fine games are sold, jqqq 

Ask for the Game with the Cadaco Name 

CADACO, INC. 



^smoking S- , — 

matches 

Tri BOND STREET. 

Tastes great I jjFw' 
Stays liti ' 


ii|^ChRnib6rla.yn6 

I CO-ED IN BACK BAY, BOS1 


JUNIOR 
COLLEGE 
BOSTON. 


IBM DATA PROCESSING LAB 

Rctalllna . Interior Deiifn . Secretarial 

Dormitories ■ Social. Recreational Activities 
FOR CATALOG WRITt. DR. r< J. HAStNrUS 

IW COMMONWEAITH avCNUC. BOITON. MASl. Onu 


Soften every 
step with I 
Dr. Scholl's ^ 
Air-Pillo* 

Insoles. 

These soft latex foam in- 
soles absorb shock of hard 
floors, make any shoe more 
comfortable, "like walking 
on pillows." Sanitized" 
treated. Washable. 

Men's, women'ssizes 


19TH HOLE rE>mir,Ufd 

the home-town team. I recalled that a lew 
years ago an NFL coach had made a state- 
ment similar lo bis and decided lo check if 
I was eorrcei. Out came the old Sis and, 
sure enough, the first item in ihc Nov, 1 5, 
I9h5 ScoRir,\RD told about Flarland Ssarc 
receiving a Sl.fKH) line for his remark iliat 
NFT. olTicials ‘•□re homers." Mr. Kohnhorst 
should consider himself lucky, it cost him 
only 5r to mail his letter. 

Micham Li vim 

Lawrence, N.-f. 


Sirs; 

In his Idler Dave Kohnhorst gave vari- 
ous examples of games in w hieh the visiting 
team was penali/ed more than the home 
team. Yet in 12 NFT. and All. contests 
played on Sunday, November 5 the home 
teams were penalized a total of 641 yards 
to a total of 626 for the visiting clubs. In 
the Viking-Ciiam game played in Minnesota 
the Vikings sulfercd 151 pcnaltyyards, while 
the Giants lost only 97. Two pass-interfer- 
ence calls were made against ihc Vikings, 
one nullifying a N'iking inicreeption on a 
Giant drive that came close to defeating 
Minnesota. 

ItulTulo was penalized 144 yards at home, 
while its opponent, Miami, lost only 3U 
yards on infractions. Piiisburgh, Detroit, 
.San Francisco and Boston, all home teams, 
were also penalized more than their oppo- 
nents. 

Let's not convict the refs without a trial. 

Rom.Ki FivtR 

FTmhurst, N.Y. 

NOT HAYSEEDS 

Sirs: 

We enjoyed your article about Kansas 
State L'niversiiy's "Purple Power" by Wil- 
liam Johnson {A Tecuu That Is Lt’vecl with 
a Purple Passion, Oct. 30). But wc were a 
bit irritated by his statement that in the 
■40s K-Staic "beat that well-known gridiron 
power Fort Hays Stale. " Since the ■40s Fort 
Hays has come a long way in football and 
truly is a "well-known gridiron giant" in 
the Central Intcreollegiatc Conference, of 
which it is the defending coehampion. Many 
NFT. and Af‘L teams have heard of Fort 
Hays's football prowess. 

Wc Students at Fort Flays don't believe 
that our coach walks on water, but he is 
alTeetionatcly known as "Winning Wayne" 
McConnell. Wc also have prUle. Fort Hays 
State is a small college, but wc really would 
be small if wc allowed some crackpot vvho 
doesn't know much about F-ori Hays to 
spread belittling words about it. Let it be 
known throughout the land that our spirit 
and pride surpass even that of the awesome 
Purple Power of the Kansas Stale pussycats. 

MiKI PAt.it 
r, J. DllMS 

Hays, Kans. 
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For playing 5 of the most 
troublesome shots in golf 

• Hits long shots out of the rough 
perfectly 

• Hits a long, low ball from under 
trees or obstacles 

• Hits into the wind extremely well 

• Plays bad lies easily, with 
accuracy 

• Excellent for chip and approach 
shots 

New design! The Scrambler’s low, 
weighted flange at the sole puts 
power behind the ball— even a bad 
lie. You get the loft of a 4-iron on a 
36 inch length. Excellent gift. Ask 
for the Scrambler. At your Golf 
Professionals’ shop only. 

OntY c/ubs epp/ovea by 
the Professional Golfers' Association 
representing over 5400 professional goffers 



PGA DIVISION 


^VICTOR GOLF 

VICTOR GOLF CO., 8350 North Lehigh Ave.. 

Morton Grove, III. 60053 

Products of Victor Comptometer Corporation 


EVERYTHING FOR FOOT CARE 





KENTUCKr ^SAIGHT BOUE!&' 


P Looking for the holiday spirit? 
W^ollow your r>oie— to Antique. 
^Watcr can't drown that clean. 


nothing but undiluted 
pleasure. In a luxury 
holiday decanter. B. ^ 

Don't worry— you IR ^ 
won't get soaked I ^ ||||||^-'^' 
by the price either. 

ANTIQUE. . . UNDILUTE6‘ PLEASURE 


^Water can't drown that clean, 
a* nutty aroma. Mixing can’t 
^^dampen the glorious Antique 
flavor. It's the bourbon that gives 




Famous Marlboro Red! 
And new extra-long 
MaA'lbpro lOO’s- 
Thelonghorns! 
Either way, 
you get a lot to like. 


Come to where the flavor is. Come to Marlhoro Country. 



